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NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 27, 


1886. 


THE THANKSGIVING SEASON. 

T is dangerous to affirm that any custom is modern. 
Thanksgiving at the close of harvest is mentioved in 
Homer, and its practice is coeval with history. It is a 

feast so old and so universal that nearly all others are 
modern and local compared with it. 

It is a most interesting fact that nearly the whole 
population of the globe, of every form of faith, Christian 
and Heathen, should, at some date between the 21st and 
the 28th of November of each year hold a Festival of 
Thanksgiving. It goes far towards establishing both the 
inherent religiousness of the human race and the unity 
of its origin. 

There is a constant tendency in mankind to bury in 
the origin of these ancient customs, and to 
We have 
heard Thanksgiving itself, as a pational custom, ascribed 
to Abraham Lincoln, to the landing of the Pilgrims, to 
the era of Cromwell and his Roundheads. In like man- 
ner we have heard ingenious persons attribute the dollar- 
mark to a running together of the letters U S and a con- 
version of the U into two straight lines by dropping out 
the connecting curve. But both the dollar-mark and 
Thanksgiving carry us back not only into every hamlet 
in Europe, but far away into the plains of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris until we discover civilization faintly dawn- 
ing, with these already among the facts that have become 
too old to account for. 

Recently the Economists have come to the reinforce- 
ment of the believers in special Providence by calculat- 
ing that, notwithstanding our boasted accumulations of 
wealth, if every item of wealth in every permanent form 
on the surface of the earth were capable of being con- 
verted into its present value in food, it would not be 
equal to the annual produce of the earth for three years. 
We are very nearly dependent on the Fall harvests for the 
ability to live through until Spring. The vast accumula- 
tion of reproductive wealth, of which all accumulated for- 
tunes consist, will be found, when analyzed, to consist 


oblivion 
ascribe to them some new and local beginning. 


wholly of the means of distributing the earth’s consum- 
wble products evenly to the greatest possible number, 
rather than of any very large accession of food or cloth- 
ing for each. The world lives as close to its annual har- 
vest, und saves over as little beyond what is wanted for 
seed, as it did when Abraham and Lot parted company 
lest they might encroach on each other’s pasture. 

It is usual in connection with a day of thanksgiving 
to select specific facts or blessings as grounds for grati- 
tude to Heaven. There is a growing reluctance, how- 
ever, in modern thought, to define, with that prompti- 
tude and simplicity which the public mind would have 
shown a century ago, the line which divides blessings 
from calamities, or Divine intervention from malevolent 
human The majority of intelligent and edu- 
cated men are far less sure of anything to-day than very 
illiterate and crudely informed men were of everything 
a hundred years ago. ¢ 

An immense harvest had been thought an undoubted 
blessing until the public mind became familiar with the 
phrase Steady employment was 
an incalculable blessing ; but along come 
distinguished advocates of labor, who demand for the 
workingman ‘‘short hours” and “leisure.” For sey- 
eral centuries mankind was boasting of its progress in 
liberty, which was iuterpreted to consist in breaking 
down the barriers of rank and caste, so that no man 
could be required to perform a service of any kind for 
another except as he was paid for it in money. Now 
we are told that to reduce all the relations of life to the 
single tie of the money value of our neighbor’s services is 
only the substitution of a more heartless slavery for one 
less cruel, and that labor must again organize itself so as 
to return to ranks, castes and officers of its own selection, 
the chief difference being that in the olden time ‘‘ Master 
Workmen ” were selected by shouts and show of pikes 
and swords, and now they are chosen by broil and ballot. 

War has been universally regarded as a calamity, yet 


agency. 


‘* over - production.” 
once thought 


sé 


no three facts are so deeply rooted in the popular mind 
as that the Civil War in the United States in 186)-5 
gave an immense impulse to its prosperity; the wars 


of France with Germany and of Germany with Austria | 


were of incalculable advantage to the people of the three 
empires, and the war of the Allied Powers with France 
under Napoleon was a period of more rapid progress in 
all parts of Europe than had ever previously been known. 

A good dinner of turkey ou Thanksgiving Day, with 
plenty of friends to watch whether the sauce flames on 
the plum-pudding as it should do when it is brought in, 
might be thought to be blessings upon which there could 
be no dissentient voice. But think of the formidable 
hosts led by Miss Willard and the W. C. T. U. who would 
feel conscieutiously bound to abstain from the pudding if 
the presence of brandy was made known by the afore- 
mentioned flame! And even the turkey itself would be 
characterized by vegetarians, including George Francis 
Train, as a diet on a corpse, and the fruitful source of sin. 

Millions of excellent people have gone down to the 


| 
| 
| 


’ 


grave congratulating themselves that, in whatever other 
respect they may have erred they had xt least done man- 
kind a service when they gave to the poor, especially on 
Thanksgiving Day. But along come Herbert Spencer 
and the author of ‘‘ Ginx’s Baby,” and prove, one by sar 
casm and the other by statistics, that excessive giving to 
the poor, and the consequeut multiplication of beggars, 
have proved the leading calamity ot Italy, Spain, Frauce, 
and other nations, by wholesale, and have utterly failed 
to bring any real relief to Giux’s baby, at retail 
Possibly, after all, it is the thanks men render to God 
by obedience to His laws, and to each other for daily 
services and acts of kindness as they pass through life, 
that convey most pleasure and eover most well-doing. 
1ual reservoir so 


al an 


It is diftienlt to mass gratitude in 
as to distribute in a day the year’s supply. But as much 


as can be done in this way, by all 1aeans let it be done ! 


THE DECLINE OF THE CREGANS 
r VHE New York Re publica 


has ordered an investigation into the alleged politi- 


County Central Committee 


cal treachery of ‘* Mike” Cregan, the ‘* boss ” or leader 
of the Sixteenth Assembly District. 
formally made by Robert Ray Hamilton, » member of the 


Assembly, that Cregan, after receiving several hundred 


Specifie charges are 


dollars to help to defray the legitimate expenses of the 
campaign for Congress of Mr. Allen Thorndike Rice, be- 
trayed that candidate and worked and passed out fraudu- 
lent’ Republican tickets for F. B. Spinola, the political 
adversary of Mr. Rice. 

The parties to the issues about to be joined present 
some singular contrasts and give rise to some interesting 
points for reflection. The damaging accusations against 
Cregan are made by the grandson of the foremost states- 
man that America has produced, who is himself a gentle- 
man of high character, superior education and honorable 
antecedents. The politician against whom these grave 
charges are made is one of the most illiterate and disre- 
putable of the machine class to which he belongs ; his 
reputation for truth and veracity is bad, and his political 
practices and habits are low. The candidate for Congress 
whose interests he seems to have betrayed is the editor 
and proprietor of the leading literary review of the 
United States, whe by education and training is excep- 
tionally fitted to discharge the duties pertaining to our 
highest class of legislation. His successful competitor, 
leaving politics aside, has not, to say the least, an envia- 
ble record, and is not considered the equal of Mr. Rice in 
character or attainments. In fact, Mr. Spinola represents 
the same elements in the one party that Mr. Cregan 
represents in the other. ’ 

If treachery under such circumstances is made out 
against Cregan, although the composition of the Investi- 
gating Committee is not reassuring, the effect will clearly 
be to discredit the whole low-down class to which he be- 
longs, and relieve them from further control in political 
affairs. It is unquestionably true that Mr. Roosevelt, in 
the late contest for Mayor, was damaged, and lost many 
votes, through the officious public indorsement of him 
by the so-called district leaders. 

The Republican party, it is safe to say, will never 
have svecess in this city until it casts off the political 
buccaneers and financial traders of the Cregan stripe. 
While the power of this class is waning, it can only be 
entirely destroyed through the overwhelming demonstra- 
tion of their treason to the party’s highest interests and 
worthiest men. 
intrusted to his hands, agaiust the party he is pledged 
to sirpport, or only places it to his private bauk account, 
he is in either case guilty of a raseality which his parti- 


For, whether a politician uses money 


There is honor among 
Trea- 


son to a cause or treachery to a friend is an offense too 


sah associates cannot overlook. 


professional politicians as well as amoug thieves. 


base to admit of forgiveness in any community of hon- 
orable men, 
and out. 


The whole Cregan class must step down 


THE LATE PRESIDENT ARTHUR. 

y was no small distinction for Chester A. Arthur, who 

has just been carried to his burial, that, coming to the 
Presidency under circumstances of exceptional difficulty, 
and compelled to face responsibilities of peculiar gravity, 
he so wisely and successfully discharged the responsible 
duties of the high office as to quit it with the genuine 
respect and approval of the whole country. It is the 
simple truth to say that he was the first Vice-presi- 
dent in our history who, having succeeded to the Presi- 
dency, measured up to the expectations of those by whom 
he was elected. From first to last his Administration was 
clean, dignified and honorable 


| deed, by conspicuous statesmanship ; it was not brilliant ; 


but it was safe, conservative and loyal to every important 
public interest. 
was that, by its moderation and broadly national spirit, 
it not only repressed the spirit of faction in the party 
which elevated it to power, but silenced sectional discon- 
tent, restored concord and good will among the people of 
all the States, and re-established the Union, in fact as well 
as in name, in the hearts of men of all parties and all sec- 
tions. The South, no less than the North, will remember 
with kindliest appreciation the President who, educated 
in the school of partisanship, rose superior, in the dis- 


Perhaps, after all, its highest service 


eharge of public duty, to all obligations but those of pa- 
triotism, and honestly sought to give to the country a 
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government in which, under the sway of law, the rights 
and interests of a// the people should be secured. 


PROHIBITION IN KANSAS. 


i ae E absolute prohibition of the liquor traffic, however 


desirable it may be, has never yet been accom- 


plished In Maine, where the effort has been most con- 
tinuously made, it has been, at best, only partially suc- 
cessful. In other New England States, where prohibitory 
laws exist, the traffic in intoxicating drinks is more or less 


openly carried on. From Kausas there have been rose- 


colored reports of the suecess of the prohibitory priuci- 


ple ; we have been told that the traffic is suppressed, and 
enthusiastic prohibitionists have pronounced the State 
an elysium from which ‘‘ the uuclean thing” has been 


W holly banished. 
thither as 


But before any one concludes to emi- 
grate to a region devoid of consolation from 
fixing 
Perhaps, if he 


stimulating beverages, let him take a secoud look 
his gaze upon the apothecaries’ shops. 
looks carefully, he may see something amusing as well as 
surprising—something, too, that will set him to thinking 
us to the difference in principle between licensing the 
sale of intoxicating drinks in a barroom and doing the 
same thing practically in a drug-store. 

It seems that the Prohibitory Law of Kausas, while 
abolishing the grog-shops, provides a very convenient 
way for thirsty souls to satisfy their cravings for stimu- 
lants of every variety by a visit to the apothecary. They 
have only to go to a probate judge, make a statement 
warranted not to trouble the conscience, pay a fee of five 
cents, and thus earn the right to be their own judges 
theneeforth of the that afflict and the 
remedies they require. The new system works beauti- 


diseases them 
fully, as the statistics of the traffic in a single county for 


one month show. Osage County is the one to which we 


refer. It has a population of nearly 26,000, and nineteen 
apotheeary-shops. The number of separate sales of 
liquor recorded in one month is 2,812. Lager beer 


seems to have been the remedy most frequently called 
for, 788 quarts, apparently from the keg, and 2,154 bot- 
tles and nine cases, having been sold. The medicine next 
in demand was whisky, while other liquors were less fre- 
quently called for. The number of different ailments for 
which remedies were sought was 315, as stated by the 
applicants themselves ! 

There is no doubt a moral gain in transferring the 
retail liquor traffic from the grog-shop to the drug-store, 
but prohibition as applied to such a system is certainly 


a misnomer. 


WOMEN IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 
MNHE appointment by the Mayor of New York of two 
women as School Commissiouers is a step forward in 
that commends itself to right-thinking 
citizens of every class. Miss Grace H. Dede 
Mary Nash Agnew have each given proof of their fitness 
for the new duties to which they have been called by 


a line of reform 


and Mrs. 


their services in various boards of public charity and 
beneficence, and they will enter upon their new labors 
with the hearty coneurrence and best wishes of all who 
have at heart the best interests of our system of popular 
education. 

That the Board of Education will be strengthened by 
the presence and co-operation of these intelli ent and 
It will not 


be necessary tor them to become intrusive in order to 


judicious Christian ladies cannot be doubted. 


find ways of making themselves useful, and as they drop 
quietly into their seats the general wonder will be that 
they or others equally competent were not sooner ap- 
pointed for such service. The vast majority of teachers 
being women, it is simple justice that they should have 
representatives of their own sex upon the governing 
board. We expect to see this representation gradually 
increased until it shall include a full half of the whole 
body, and we have no doubt the schools will be thereby 
improved. Another thing that we expect is, that, seeing 
how useful women make themselves in the management 
of publie schools, the conviction will speedily force itself 
upon multitudes that their services would be of equal 
This is the 
in spite of 


value in other departments of public affairs. 

great reform that is ‘‘ coming right along” 
popular prejudice and hostility. Every step for woman's 
enlargement and completer education, however guarded]y 
Those 
who imagine that the final step can be averted or much 
longer delayed by yielding to the reform a little here and 
a little there, and drawing fine distinctions between dif- 
ferent 
Every partial advance only makes the final victory more 


taken, leads inevitably towards this wider result. 


forms of public service, will be disappointed 


certain, 


THE WASHINGTON POLICE SCANDAL. 
'T.HERE seems to be very little doubt that the police 

force of Washington needs reformation. Nominally 
Lieutenant Arnold has been upon trial for reporting that 
Chief of Police Walker said it would be a good idea for 
officers on duty in disreputable parts of the city to note 
the habits of Congressmen, in order that the information 
thus obtained might be used in procuring larger appro- 
priations. As a matter of fact, Major Walker has been 
upon trial on a charge which can be classed as nothing 


but political blackmailing. The testimony has gone to 
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show the existence of an understanding similar to that ! 


expressed by Arnold among the subordinate officers, It 
has also been indicated that Walker urged the lieutenants 
to use their influence with Congressmen to gain support 
for increased appropriations ; such, for example, as would 
enable the addition of one hundred men to the force 
under Walker as Superintendent. The whole business 
is most scandalous ; indeed, it is even worse than the con- 
spiracy of the Washington police to entrap Mr. Whit- 
thorne, of Tennessee, in a disreputable house, when the 
Whitthorne Committee was exp sing the corruption in 
the Navy Department. The part taken by the 
the ‘“‘Safe Burglary” case of which Columbus Alexander 
was the intended victim is also naturally reealled. It is 


police in 


shameful if Senators and Congressmen so far forget their 
exalted station and all considerations of decency as to 
indulge in low dissipation at the national capital, but 
this is no excuse for the disreputable misuse of power by 
the Washington police. Major Walker should be re- 
moved, and the police steruly admonished to steer clear 
of politics, and particularly to abstain from every form of 
Nothing in the whole dirty 
business has been dirtier than the attempt by some un- 


lobbying and log-rolling. 


scrupulous organs to drag in the President as being 
anxious to influence favorable consideration of appro- 
priations for improvements in the vicinity of his country 
home. As a matter of fact, it appears that the present 
investigation has been urged by the President, who pro- 
poses to have the scandal thoroughly exposed and the 
offenders punished, 


THE BULGARIAN PRINCE. 


HE Czar has named Prince Nicholas of Mingrelia as a candidate 

- for the throne of Bulgaria, and the choice is approved by 
the other Powers (Austria only faintly protesting), who unite at the 
same time in requesting Russia to *‘ placate” the Regency, or, in 
plain English, to deal gently with those misguided men. 

The new Prince is one of the many illustrious obscure men. He 
is about forty years old, a colonel in the Russian Army, and one of 
the Czar’s aides, and he is married to the daughter of a distin- 
guished Russian general, Count Adlerberg. So far as is known, he 
s been passed in the routine 





has won no distinction, his life havin; 
of military duties, relieved by the social and other excitements of 
St. Petersburg. 
title lies on the eastern coast of the Black Sea, and extends to the 
Caucasus range. It was a part of the ancient Colchis, and is now 
included in the Government of Transcaucasia. It is a mountain- 
ous, thickly wooded country for the most part. covering about 2,500 


The province which gives him his hereditary 


square miles, and uncultivated, except in the low lands along the 
course of the Rion River, which flows into the Black Sea at Poti. 
The population is less than a quarter of a million. The region was 
conquered by Russia in 1804, and in 1867 the nominal sovereignty, 
previously continued in the family of the Prince, was suppressed, 


and 1,000,000 roubles were paid to the owner of the title as indem- | 


nity. There is every reason to believe that Prince Nicholas, once 
on the throne of Bulgaria, would be useful in carrying out the de- 
Should he prove to be incompetent, 
there would be no difficulty in supplying his place, for Russia has 
a reserved fund of princes out of employment; and it is plain 
has no one to consult in making her 


signs of his imperial master. 


enough, withal, that she 
choice. 

The fate of 
say that Bulgaria is 
created, of serving as the Russian outpost in the advance towards 


Bulgaria is practically decided. A Russian would 


simply fultilling the mission for which she was 


Constantinople ; and he would have logie and history both on 
Much as we may regret it, and much as we may sym- 
the establishment of a South Slavic 


his side, 
pathize with the Bulgarians, 
nation, or confederation, hostile to Russia and able to make head 
against her, is now practically out of the question. There is only 
one of two practical courses open to the Slavs of Southeastern 
Europe: to accept Russia as their natural head, or to become 
part of the Austrian Empire. 

The Great Powers are equally guilty in this matter, each of them 
hoping to find its account in dexterous plots and intrigues with the 
little states, 
cerned in the Bulgarian Question, the success of Russia seems in- 
evitable. She has in her favor all the forces that can be called per- 
manent, Nothing less than a coalition can stop her ; and if the 
coalition is formed, how is it to be held together? The day it 
The hapless Bulga- 


To one who looks at the two Powers most nearly con- 


separates, its work must be done over afresh. 
rians must submit, as other petty principalities have done, to the 
law of. the strong hand and the necessities of imperial ambition, 
And now that General Kaulbars, having prepared the way for a 
quarrel with the Regency, has withdrawn, the blow hitherto with- 
held by his royal master may be delivered at any moment. 


RUSSIAN EXILES IN SIBERIA. 


RUSSIAN writer named Jadrinzeff has drawn a most pathetic 
4 picture of the wretched condition of the Russian exiles in 
Siberia, who are fitly described as “lost souls,” many of whom at- 
tempt self-destruction in their dearth of hope and fullness of misery. 
A number of the exiles are in a manner free within certain limits, 
but most of them are in reality the bondsmen of the Siberian peas- 
ants, by whom they are hired in such a way that the exiles remain 
in their debt as long as they live, receiving just enough money from 
their masters to make them drunk on holidays. This is by no means 
creditable to the Russian Government. On the contrary, it 18 dis- 


graceful, Such a state of things cannot last very long ; for, as the 
end of law is not vengeance, but justice, so the true end of punish 
ment ought to be reform, But there is no reform, nor is there any 
attempt at reform, in Siberia, The majority of the exiles are rogues 
and vagabonds by profession, who abhor work, and, in consequence, 


the number of fugitives is consequently on the increase, They 
steal, rob and plunder whenever a chance offers, and in these ways 
intensify the natural antipathy of the natives against them. 

One of the worst phases of life in Siberia is the systematic 
method of checking the escape of runaway exiles, viz., the hunts by 
the natives, organized by the Russian Government, Any native 
who delivers a prisoner *‘ dead or alive” to the authorities receives 
three roubles, or a little over two dollars, and the natives are, 


besides, abun lantly supplied with arms and ammunition to insure 


. successful hunt, The Siberians themselves have certainly not at- 

tained the highest point of civilization, but it will not add to their 

growth in this respect to make their country a receptacle for “ lost 
1] . 


I'he real facts as to the criminal 


condition of things among the 


classes of Russia are only partially known, but as it is, about fifteen 
per cent, of the deported either commit suicide or escape during 
transport, from a fear of this gigantic corrective delusion of the 
Russian authorities. In fact, escapes have become so common 
that ‘‘administrators of prisoners are,” says Jadrinzeff, ‘‘in the 
habit of calling out, when receiving new prisoners, ‘ Whoever 
wishes to stay, let him take clothes; he who runs away will not 
need them.’ One explanation of this is that the clothes left 
behind by convicts, to escape detection, are the perquisites of 
the jailers. ‘‘The system of deportation,” says Jadrinzeff, ‘* has 
converted Siberia into a sewer,” and from other accounts, which, 
after all, Jadrinzeff « ; for by mixing 
the deported ones with natives, crime is simply accorded a wider 


scope, 


nly corroborates, this is true 


Siberia, instead of receiving useful workers, receives a 
numerous, homeless and lazy proletariat, the punishment of whom 
does not lead to reform, but yields results quite the reverse, cans- 
ing the degradation and demoralization of the exiles themselves, 
as well as the general increase in Siberia of ignorance and poverty, 
vagabondism and crime, 


THE IRISH PUZZLE. 
JERHAPS there is no council of men in the world more puzzled 
at the present time than the London junta of which Lord 
Salisbury is the head. A few months ago their policy seemed to be 
to urge the Irish landlords to extract the cents through the law 
courts. Now, however, things are changed. It is evident, not- 
withstanding the denial from Dublin Castle, that General Sir 
Redvers Buller has the advice of the Government in refusing to 
lend aid to the landlords in certain cases of eviction, and there is 
scarcely a donbt that his recent action has led several landlords, 
through fear or policy, to reduce the rents. For example, Lord 
Clermont has given a reduction of sixty per cent. Lord Lucan has 
reinstated the Ross (County Kilkenny) tenantry, whom he evicted, 
and has given them time to pay the rent. Lord Kilmaine and other 
landlords in Clare are striving to sell out to their tenants at fifteen 
years’ purchase, and so on. 

The Sub-sheriff of Cork sent a telegram recently to the County 
Inspector of Police requesting him to have a body of men to meet a 
baliff next morning to carry out evictions. The following day he 
received an official note from the Inspector, informing him that in 
future ten days’ notice must be given of the intention to enforce 
an eviction, in order to give the authorities time to make inquiries, 
and that he ‘*‘ must invariably give the names of the defendants and 
the nature of the legal proceedings.’ He was further informed that 
“the application in the annexed writ cannot be granted.” But, 
after all, this is neither more nor less than an overstraining of the 
law, and it makes Lord Salisbury’s task not one whit less diffieult. 
Meanwhile it is announced that a committee of the Cabinet is pre- 
paring a new Land Bill based upon an extension of the Ashbourne 
Act. The new Bill limits tenants’ purchase of lands to holdings 
under sixty acres, and provides that the Government shall advance 
the amount, paying four-fifths to the landlord and retaining the 
other fifth until the tenant’s annual installments amount to one- 
fifth of the stipulated sum. The tenant's repayments skall extend 
over thirty-nine years, with interest at four per cent. per annum. 
The total sum necessary to be guaranteed by the Treasury is esti- 
mated at $125,000,000, 


Tue Church Temperance Society, at its meeting in New York 
city last week, resolved to make a vigorous effort in behalf of a high- 
license law at the coming session of the State Legislature. This 
movement will, it is understood, have the co-operation of most of 
the religious bodies, and its projectors are not without hope that 
they will be abie to secure the legislation they desire. There is no 
doubt that high license, as to populous communities, at least, offers 
the most practicable solution of the liquor question, and if with 
the proposed measure there could be coupled a local-option feature 
for rural neighborhoods, it would certainly command a very wide 
approval, gigs Minis 

TueE strike of the Chicago pork-packers has ended in an uncon- 
ditional surrender of the strikers. The strike lasted fifteen days, 
involving the idleness of 25,000 men directly and indirectly. It 
ended through the advice of Mr. Powderly, from whose action in 
the matter it would seem that the strike was ill-advised from the 
beginning. One of the consequences of this strike has been to 
raise the price of pork at several points one cent a pound. This 
will in some degree help to recoup the losses of the owners of the 
packing establishments, while on the other hand the consumers 
will Jose by the whole affair. Several strikes of less importance 
have ended in like manner, 


Mr. Erastus WIMAN, encouraged by the success of ‘St. 
George's” and the * Wild West” show on Staten Island last Sum- 
mer, now contemplates a stupendous and characteristic project for 
continuing the ‘* boom” of New York’s beautiful bay-side suburb. 
As President of the Canadian Club, Mr. Wiman was appointed chair- 
man of a meeting of American Englishmen held at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick, the other evening, to prepare for a celebration here next June 
in honor of the semi-centennial anniversary of Queen Victoria’s 
accession to the throne, The subject of a national memorial being 
brought up, some one proposed a colossal statue of the Queen, one 
hundred feet higher than that of “Liberty Enlightening the 
World,” to be erected on the heights at Fort Wadsworth. The 
idea of thus throwing M. Bartholdi’s work in the shade has fired 
the British heart, and we are soon to hear more about this interest- 
ing scheme, the meeting having adjourned for a fortnight. Mr. 
Wiman thinks he can get the consent of the War Department to 
have the effigy of Her Britannic Majesty put up at Fort Wads- 
worth. If not, the Weather Bureau might encourage its erection 
as a grand meteorological station on the Plains, or amidst the great 
Western cornfields, where it would be of service as a perpetual 
menace to the pillaging fowls of the air, 


Tue President has reinstated Mr. M. FE. Benton, United States 
Attorney for the Western District of Missouri, who was suspended 
for ‘‘ pernicious activity ” in politics, that activity taking the form 
of campaign speeches to the alleged neglect of his official duties, 
Mr. Benton set up in defense that he had not allowed his partisan 
work to encroach upon his public duties, as charged, and that his 
record as a public officer shows that he had been faithful to every 
obligation. The President accepts the explanation, and restores 
the offender, but takes occasion at the same time to observe that 
the course pursued by him was “ thoughtless, and subject to crit- 
icism.” The action of the President in this matter is, of course, 
sharply criticised in some quarters, many Republican journals at- 
tributing it to a desire on his part to gain the favor of the Demo- 
cratic “workers,” and he will certainly be liable to this imputation 
unless he shall apply to all offenders against his “warning to 
office-holders ” the same general rule, It will be remembered that 
District Attorney Stone, of Pennsylvama, a Republican, was re- 
moved at the same time that Mr Benton was, and for the same 
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| adequately punished. 


Now, what holds good in the one case ought to hold good 
To be logical the President must reinstate 


reason, 
in the other as well. 
Mr. Stone, who has an equally good defense as to the faithful 


performance of his official duties. Will he do it? 


Tue whole disgraceful story as to the scheme of plunder by which 
the franchise of the Broadway Surface Railroad was obtained from 
the Board of Aldermen of 1884 has been at length revealed. In thx 
trial of ex-Alderman McQuade, last week, Messrs. Fullgraff and 
Duffy, who were members of that Board, made full confession, giv- 
ing minute details of the conspiracy. According to their state- 
ments it appears that thirteen Aldermen entered into a combina- 
tion to vote as a unit in all “ business transactions”; that the 
combination so formed, having its regularly chosen chairman, held 
frequent sessions, debated the value of various offers from great 
corporations, and settled the acceptance of large bribes with the 
formality of parliamentary proceedings, the name of each of th 
plunderers being called and his vote taken. When it was decided te 
give the franchise to the Broadway Surface Company for $500,000, 
the price of each affirmative vote was fixed at $22,000, but later on 
the sum was made $20,000, the balance going for extra votes to pass 
the franchise over the Mayor's veto and for the services of middle- 
men. It seems incredible, even in this day of official degeneracy. 
that such an infamy as this could be perpetrated in this or any 
other city ; but the evidence is conclusive, and the fact that thes« 
Aldermen sold their votes, as a huckster would sell his wares, to the 
highest bidder, stands out, distinct and unmistakable, in the records 
of the time. That all the guilty persons will be punished as they de- 
serve we cannot doubt; it would be a monstrous miscarriage of 
justice to permit one of them to escape. 


THE remarkable Sebright divorce case in London shows that the 
most barbarous instincts of the ‘“‘ stronger animal,” man, have not 
been entirely smothered by the veneer of our modern civilization 
and culture. Mr. Sebright was supposed to be a gentleman, and 
yet, for the sake of gaining a fortune wherewith tp gratify his 
vicious tastes, he ‘entrapped an innocent girl into an engagement, 
succeeded in inducing her to sign notes which he cashed, and then, 
when she was almost insane under threats of an ‘exposure,’ he hur- 
ried her to the office of a registrar, and, by menuces of death, suc- 


| ceeded in forcing her through a marriage ceremony which the 
| Ht oy a hl + . . 
| court has now declared to have been illegal. The English ruftian 


who kicks his wife to death with his hobnailed shots is a noble 
figure beside this would-be ** gentleman,” who has combined the 
greed of the fortune-hunter, the villainy of the blackmailer, and 
the cowardly brutality of the murderer of the slums, It is scarcely 
possible to conceive of a man who would wreck a helpless woman’s 
life in this revolting manner. This is an extraordinary instance of 
the persecution to which women may be subjected. And yet we 
know that in this age sex is often no protection against greed, and 
even against brutality, on the part of those who claim to stand high 
before the world. Mrs. Sebright is fortunately divorced, but at the 
cost of her life’s happiness, to say nothing of her pecuniary losses. 
It is a pity that the scoundrel who inflicted this suffering cannot be 


Spain, which has become proverbial as the country of revolu- 
tions, is again threatened with outbreaks in the northeastern 
provinces, but especially in that part of Catalonia bordering on the 
Mediterranean. It seems that labor troubles are at the bottom of 
the disaffection. The principal manufactures of Catalonia and 
Valencia — which is also a disturbed province — are silks and 
cottons. These industries are far from giving employment to all 
those dependent on them, and an army of unemployed laborers is 
about the worst kind of an army any cotntry at peace can have to 
deal with. This has been illustrated in numerous and different 
ways since the dawn of civilization ; for, as civilization advances, 


the endurance of social evils on the part of the masses declines. 


| have been essentially peaceful ones. 


And yet the greatest victories ever gained by the laboring classes 
This has been so in the past, 
and there is no reason to doubt that it will continue so till the 
end of the chapter, or until social conditions have taken a shape 
of which men of the nineteenth century have no conception. 
The worst phase of the threatened disturbances in Spain, how- 


| ever, is the absolute refusal of some seven hundred soldiers to 





vard, 


embark at Cadiz for the Island of Cuba. The revolt of these men 
would not of itrelf create much consternation in Spain, but the well- 
grounded fear of the Hidalgos, as well as of the highest noblemen, 
that the revolting troops are fortified in their disobedience of 
orders. by the sympathy and support of a section of the people more 


| or less numerous, causes no little alarm in the Spanish capital, 


This is the significance of the thing. It is not a revolution by any 


| means, but a growing discontent which neither Chureh nor State 


‘an suppress until the social condition of the Spanish people has in 
some way been improved, 


Tur McCosh-Rarvard imbroglio, which has occupied considera- 
ble space in the newspapers, is most unfortunate, but it has an 
amusing side, Certain references to Andover in Dr. Holmes’s poem 
at the Harvard celebration were construed by Dr. MeCosh as di 
rected against Princeton. When the latter also found that nota 
single degree was given to Princeton, he waxed wroth and shook 
the dust of Cambridge from his feet. Dr. McCosh has written 
letters, Dr. Holmes has followed suit, and President Eliot has pri- 
vately made some explanations. Dr. McCosh writes that he under- 
stood the following four lines of the poem, with some succeeding, 
as a reference to Princeton: 

“O’er Princeton's sands the far reflections steal, 

Where mighty Edwards stamped his iron heel 

Nay, on the hill where old beliefs were found, 

Fast as if Styx had girt them nine times round.” 
But since Dr. Holmes has explained that only the first two lines 
refer to Princeton, Dr. McCosh has professed himself satistied, aud 
this mighty matter is set at rest. There remains the omission of 
Princeton from the list of honorary degrees, and this is still a sore 
point with Dr. McCosh. It is perfectly true that there are distin- 
guished men at Princeton—Professor Young, the astronomer, among 
the number—who might well have received recognition from Har- 
But, after all, this was a matter for the Harvard Fellows 


| and Overseers to determine, and it was obviously impossible to 


honor all the colleges in the country. There are distinguished pro- 
fexsors elsewhere who failed to receive degrees, and it is absurd to 
infer any intention of slighting or insulting Princeton, It was 


| equally absurd to suppose that Dr. Holmes, an old man, dwelling 





much in the past, intended any insult, Just before him Mr, Lowell 
had criticised Harvard's present policy, and maintained Dr, 
McCosh’s own views regarding the elective system and the study of 
Greek ; yet no one inferred a slight to Harvard. The fact is, that 
Dr. McCosh acted upon impulse, and his haste was injudicious, as 
he has been compelled to acknowledge in part. If he felt grieved 
because Princeton received no degrees, 1t would have been more 


dignified for him to have kept his feelings to himself. 
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WE MEET NO MORE. 


ewe met, 


We neet no more as ‘ 
When hope’s sweet star shone bright above: 


That star, whose light so long has set 
Upon the ashes of our lov 

Each throbbing heart, that could not hide 
The love that faded all too soon, 

Now pulses calmly as the tide 
That ebbs and flows beneath the moon. 


We meet no more as those should meet 
Whose vows were pledged in days gone by; 
We seek no more the love-glance sweet, 
But pass with cold, averted eye. 
And yet perchance some bygone dream, 
Some cherished hope time could not quell, 
Still haunts us with the mocking gleam 
Of memory’s most maddening spell ! 


We meet, but oh, we meet not now 
we met, in days gone by! 
The seal of time has stamped my brow 
And dimmed the lustre of thine eye. 
o idge the gulf of years 
We may not brave relentless fate ; 
: but shed regretful tears, 
{nd mourn the hopes made desolate. 
HELEN WHITNEY CLARK. 








A THANKSGIVING ROMANCE. 
N a gloomy evening in November a young 
( lady was walking rapidly along the country 
road leading ont of the little village of 
N . It was an isolated region, and she had met 
no one, except now and then a tired laborer re- 
turning from his short Autumn day’s work, who 
gazed at her with some surprise, as he made her 
ap uncouth salutation, 

For this young lady, Miss Violet Dennis by 
name, was very evidently not of this locality, as 
one saw at a glance. From the top of her little 
close walking-hat to the tip of her dainty boot, 
she was as elegant and stylish as nature and art 
could make her. Her presence here just now was 
due to the fact that she had lingered late at a 
country boarding-house, where she had accom- 
panied an invalid aunt, after the gay season of 
the watering-places was over. This was the last 
evening of her stay at N——, and she was now re- 
turning from the daily constitutional which she 
made a great point of. She was walking rapidly, 
for there was an imminent threatening of rain 
already a few stray drops had fallen. Reflecting 
that she had neither waterproof nor umbrella, she 
began to feel very apprehensive, and not without 
reason, for in a few minutes more she found her- 
self in the midst of a steady, settled downpour, 
which soon drenched her. She couldn't help 
laughing at the idea of her absurd appearance, 
and was plodding bravely on, when she suddenly 
became aware of a buggy approaching her. 

It contained one person only—a young gentle- 
man, who had the air of a man of the world, and 
was dressed in the rough-textured, well - fitting 
equipments suited to a hunting expedition. 

The rain was coming down in torrents as he 
approached Miss Dennis, and he gave her a very 
bewildered gaze, and lifted his hat automatically 
as he passed. The next instant an expression of 
wonder, doubt and surprise came into his face, 
and he abruptly turned his horse and came up to 
her side, springing from the buggy and address- 
ing her with much earnestness. 

‘** Pray let me drive you to your destination,” 
he said, baring his head to the rain and looking 
at her scrutinizingly. 

‘*Thank you very much, but I don’t mind the 
rain,’ said Miss Dennis. ‘* Besides, I am half way 
there and am already wet.” 

‘Allow me to insist, though I have no right,” 
he said, with a manner that was extremely defer- 
ential, despite its hurry. ‘It is really the only 
thing to do.” 

Almost before she knew what she was doing, 
Violet found herself walking towards the buggy, 
and the next instant the young man had taken 
from it a man’s rubber coat, and was holding it 
out for her to puton. At this Miss Dennis drew 
back, somewhat haughtily. She was often called 
haughty by her friends, and sometimes laughee at 
by them because of it. 

*Oblige me by putting this on at once,” the 
young man said, in a voice that had such an im- 
perious ring that Violet was actually surprised 
into compliance. An instant more a firm hand 
under her @lbow had assisted her to her seat, and 
the young man had taken his beside her, and care- 
fully drawn the rubber blanket around her. 

‘*Where to?” he said, turning and facing her, 
and as he did so, bre into a broad smile. There 
was nothing in the smile but pure amusement, 
but, none the less, she resented it. 

‘To Mrs. Harper's boarding-honse, at this end 
of the village, if you know,” she answered, dis- 
tantly. 

“Ido not know, I regret to say. 
direct me, please.” 

Miss Dennis merely bowed in reply. 

**I do not know this country at all,” the gentle- 
man went on, “and you, I suppose, are almost as 
much a stranger to it.” 

This was unendurable! What right had he to 
be trying to find out things about her? She 
avoided looking towards the handsome, brown- 
bearded face so near to her, and answered, in 
a chilling tone : 

‘*On the contrary, I know it very well.” 

“Then you live in this neighborhood?” he 
asked, in a surprised tone. 

“IT beg your pardon,” said Violet, severely, not 
that she did not understand him, but that she 
wished to intimidate him so that he would not re- 
peat the question. 

*T asked if you lived in this neighborhood,” 
her companion said, quite unabashed, and with a 
twinkle in his eyes that would probably have 
angered her further still, if she had deigned to 
meet his gaze. 

“No, I do not live in this neighborhood,” an- 
swered the girl, icily. 





But you will 
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‘I <m sure the neighborhood is vastly the losei 
thereby.” 

Violet threw back her head with a motion of 
haughty indignation, whereat the stranger broke 
into a little merry laugh. 

‘Pray forgive me,” he said, hastily; ‘‘ but if 

you knew how comical that expression of lofty 

hauteur was in conjunction with that rubber coat 
and those trickling feathers in your hat, you 
would excuse me.” 

Violet looked straight before her, full of con- 
fused and angry thoughts. That this young man 
who had constrained her into an acceptance of his 
escort and protection by what she had considered 
convincing proof of his refinement and gentle. 
manly consideration should, as soon as he got her 
in the buggy, be guilty of such under-bred fa- 
miliarity, was perfectly astounding. She had felt 
instinctively at first that she had to do with a 

| gentleman, and had had no misgivings about in- 
| trusting herself to him, and the almost insolent 
| ease of manner that he had now assumed made her 
|} wish that she had kept to the rain and the mud. 
At last the drive came to an end, and it was 
| with infinite satisfaction that she pointed out 
| Mrs. Harper’s house. 

| ‘Tam much obliged to you,” she forced herself 
| to say, ‘‘ though I regret exceedingly having tres- 

passed on your kindness.” 

“Don’t mention it, I beg of you,” the young 
man answered, airily. ‘‘I consider myself infin- 
itely the favored party, I assure you. I am in- 
debted to you for a charming drive, which has had 
no drawback, except its shortness.” 

Well, surely! This was beyond all precedent ! 
How could a man look so essentially a gentleman 
and be so ill-bred and obnoxious? Violet was in 
a rage. When the buggy stopped before Mrs. Har- 
per’s gate, the young man kept his seat while he 
said: 

“‘T hope I may be permitted to learn the name 
of my charming driving companion, that I may 

| know by what title I am to cherish her in my 
| memory. In return let me offer my card.” 

He had taken out his pocketbook, and now ex- 
tended a small bit of pasteboard towards her ; but 

| she would not even glance at it. 

** Will you be kind enough to let me get out?” 
said Miss Dennis, in a voice of scarcely controlled 
indignation. ‘‘I have thanked you for your as- 
sistance, but I have no wish to know vour name, 
and certainly none to acquaint you with mine.” 
And, scarcely giving him time to descend from 
the buggy, Violet sprang past him, ignoring his 
proffered hand, and ran towards the gate. Before 
she had reached it, however, the words, ‘* My coat, 
if yon please ; excuse my mentioning it,” checked 
her, and she was obliged to submit to the humilia- 
tion of taking off the big rubber coat, and return- 
ing it to him. She felt that he was smiling, but 
she would not look at him. As the young man re- 
ceived the coat, he said, gravely : 

**Since you declined to read my name, I must 
| tell it to you. Allow me to introduce myself 
as——”" 

But the young lady had by this time turned 
| her back, and was walking rapidly towards the 
| house, and he paused abruptly in the utterance of 
| his name, perceiving that she was already out of 
| earshot. He laughed to himself—a laugh of genu- 
ine amusement — and resumed his seat in the 
bnggy, seeming in no way discomfited by the 
treatment he had received. 

Miss Dennis, for her part, was thoroughly morti- 
tied and indignant: but being a sensible girl, she 
reflected that she was going back to the city the 
next morning, and need have no apprehensions 
for the future, and so she said nothing of her ad- 
venture to any one, 

Shortly after Miss Dennis’s train had left, next 
morning, the brown-bearded stranger called at 
Mrs. Harper's, and actually had the assurance to 
ask for Miss Dennis, in the easiest way in the 
world, and offer his card to be sent up to her. But 
| he was informed by tht servant that Miss Dennis 

had returned to her home in the city, and so he 

was compelled to retrace his steps with a some- 
what dejected and disappointed visage. 
. - * * * +” 





Miss Dennis's city home was a very elegant and 
| Inxurious one, and on Thanksgiving evening its 
decorations and furnishings were to be seen to the 
best advantage, by reason of the splendors of 
| lights and flowers which prevailed everywhere. 
| There was to be a grand family dinner given in 
special honor of a young gentleman, a somewhat 
| distant relation, recently returned from a pro- 
| longed stay abroad. He had landed in America 
| some weeks back, but was now first come to this 
| his native city to pay his respects to the family 
with due form and ceremony. 
Violet was looking her very loveliest to-night, in 

a beautiful white silk with natural flowers, and 
| there was unquestionably a look of eager antici- 
pation in the eyes which she constantly turned 
towards the door, 

And there was really sufficient reason for the 
heightened color that shone in her cheeks to-night, 
for this young cousin, Arthur Darcy, had been 
long ago settled upon, by all the friends of both 
parties, as a most suitable match for her, The 
young people were naturally so congenial and so 
drawn to each other, that the thing would proba- 
bly have come about of itself if their kind friends 
had not been so obtrusive, and finally roused Miss 
Dennis’s hanghty spirit, so that when young 
Darey offered himself she said she had no faney 
for being married to order, and met him with a 
flat refusal. Stung by this rejection, Darcy had 
sailed for Europe immediately, and it was not 
until after he had left that Violet had begun to 
| feel that, perhaps, she had made a mistake. She 
was not a girl to repine, however, and she was 
| young and ardent and fond of society, and she had 
| heen a very gay and popular Zeature therein dur- 
| ing these recent years ; but she had never had her 

heart so really touched by any one as it had been 

by the cousin she had, by her own act, banished ; 


and although she had not been enough in love to 
pine for him, she felt exhilarated at the thought 





of seeing him again. 
When the door opened at 
looking very quiet and elegant in his evening 


last and he came in, 


dress, with his smooth-shaven cheeks and brown 
mustache and somewhat bronzed complexion 
Violet thought him a good deal changed, and yet 
she told him she would have known him anywhere. 

‘*T was scarcely more than a lad when I went 
away,” he said, ‘tand these are the years in which 
a man changes most. You are 
Violet, and for the better—which you have not 
had the grace to say tome. I should have known 


changed, too, 





you, of course ; but with you it is different. There 
is an infallible mark of identification.” 
‘**Oh, vou still remember the three little moles, 


do you ?” said Violet, putting her white hand up 


to her cheek and laying her finger upon thre 





tiny dark-brown spots near the corner of he 
right eye. 

They were no larger than freckles, and as they 
heightened the effect of her brilliant complexion, 
her admirers were apt to dwell upon them as one 
of her chief beauties. 

‘*Of course I remember them,” said Mr. Darcy, 
‘and as they are ineradicable, you could never 
succeed in hiding your identity from me, if vou 
went to the ends of the earth.” 

There was rather a tender intonation in his 
voice as he said this, and Violet felt her heart a 
little stirred by the sound of these familiar tones. 
They were standing apart for a moment, and no 
one heard her as she said, playfully : 

**Tt was you who went to the ends of the earth 
not I.” 

“Tt was you who sent me,” he said, ‘‘and it is 
you who have brought me back.” 

‘*Not consciously or voluntarily,” said Violet, 
with a touch of her old hauteu~ 

“No; unconsciously and involuntarily,” he 
answered, ‘‘but surely and unmistakably, for all 
that.” 

There was no opportunity for further conversa- 
tion between them now, and very soon dinner was 
announced, and as they were separated there, it 
was late before Mr. Darcy found himself again at 
Miss Dennis’s side. He had lingered after all the 
guests had gone, and now they were quite alone. 

*So you would have known me anywhere, 
Violet ?” he asked, looking down at her rather 
fondly as she stood beside him. 

‘I could never fail to know your eyes,” she 
said. ‘' They, at least, have not changed.” 

“Neither has the heart changed,” he said, 
gently. ‘‘Every now and then, when I was far 
away, I used to fall into the most torturing doubts 
about you. I had made up my mind—idiot that I 
was—that I would never come back to von, and 
that you could never have loved me at all, if you 
could send me away like that. I think now that 
well, possibly I was mistaken. 





perhaps — maybe- 
Was I?” 


“T don’t know,” 


said Violet, not prepared for 
immediate surrender. ‘‘ There’s one feeling I al- 
ways have about you. When Iam in tronble or 
worried, or when [ think any one has treated me 
badly, I always think of you. 
ing no father or brother that makes me think of 
of me. 


I suppose it is hav- 


vou when I want some one to take car 
Now a thing happened not long ago a 
And then she proceeded to give him an account 
of the rude and presumptuous man who had taken 
himself 


listened 


advantage of her helplessness to force 
upon her acquaintance. to which he 
patiently, and at the end answered, somewhat 
irrelevantly : ‘And so you are sure you would have 
known me anywhere ?” 

**Oh, ves ; I'm certain of that.” 

“Even if you had not seen my eyes—through 
persistently avoiding them—and if I had had a 
big brown beard all over my face—and it had been 
in a most unexpected region, in a pouring rain, in 
the twilight of a Winter evening ?” 

‘*What are you talking about ?” said Violet, be- 
wildered. 

“‘T am trying to prove that I had a more faith- 
ful memory than you. Not even the rain, or the 
isolation, or the twilight, or the rubber coat, or 
the draggled feathers, disguised you from me. I 
confess I had some doubts u-*il you got into the 
buggy. Then I had a good view of the right side 
of your face, and saw the three little moles which 
identified you bevond possibility of mistake. The 
fancy seized me then to play a part and see if you 
still retained the old hanghty manner that has 
cost me so much, and that I look for in vain in 
the person of this meek maiden beside me.” 

Violet did not speak. She was too astounded, 
so he went on: 

‘Tf you remember, I tried to make myself 
known, but you would neither read my card nor 
hear my name, You ran and left me relentlessly, 
but I had a horse I could not leave, so I resolved 
to rectify matters by calling next day and sending 
my card, knowing you would come down at once, 
and picturing your surprise, when I explained my 
double identity. I had gone down to join some 
friends in shooting, and expected to be several 
days in the neighborhood. You may imagine my 
disappointment, therefore, when I called only to 
learn that you were gone.” 

It was some time before Violet quite forgave 
him for the ruse he had practiced, but he made 
his peace at last, and before they parted, he took 
from his pocket a bright and sparkling object, 
which he slipped upon her finger. 

‘Will yon accept that from me, Violet?” he 
said. “I bought that jewel long ago, because it 
was a very pure and perfect one, resolving that if 
I ever asked any woman to marry me, I would 
offer it to her, Somehow I have never been able 
to fancy it on any hand but yours. Will you take 
it, Violet, and with it a heart that has been faith- 
ful to you throughout all these years of sepa- 
ration ?” 

* * * * * * 


Violet stul wears the ring, and it serves as a 


L8a6 





ruard now to another, wh though it has no 
jewel in it, is a thing more precious still, which 
Arthur Darey put on her hand before the Winter 
that followed that Thanksgiving Day was over. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Baron G. VON Moser, DRAMATIST. 
TuHat entertaining farcical comedy known by the 
English title of ** The Private Secretary” 1s the 
work by which this distinguished German drama- 


tist is best known in America, His comedies have 
also been drawn upon | 


by Mr. Angustin Daly, who, 


however, has so cleverly adapted and localized 
them that thev seem indigenous to our soil. Von 
Moser’s comedies are among the first German 
works which have decisively held the field here 
and in England. It might perhaps be said of 
them that construction and love of comic situa- 





tions interfere somewhat with the development of 
character ; but when the tone 1s so pure, the mo- 
tive so uniformiy frank and healthful, this defect 
does not form a drawback to their acceptance with 
the public. Baron von Moser, who still looks 
straight, and fresh, and vigorous, is a full sexa- 
genarian, and was born in Berlin in 1825, He 
was educated at the Berlin Military College, early 
entered the Army, and had some fourteen years’ 
service in various Rifle Battalions. He then re- 
tired, and married a lady in every way well suited 
to prove a helpmeet to him (even in his dramatic 
work), and settled down at Holtzkirch, in Silesia, 
on his own private property. Already he had 
made essays at dramatic authorship, but received 
no encouragement, After a six-years’ trial of 
farming, he returned to dramatic writing, and 
after a hard fight for public recognition, tinally 
made a hit. Since 1858 he has written over 80 
comedies, 

Tuer TRANSCASPIAN RarLway, 








The illustrations of the Russian Transcaspian 
Railway, which appeared in Frank LEsLir’s ILLus- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER two 
mented by two more in this number. One of these 
latter depicts the ceremonies at Merv upon the 
arrival of the first through train from the Cas- 
plan Sea. Russian officers pre side over the celebra- 
tion, a company of Cossack cavalry is drawn up in 
line, and a military band furnishes musie ; while 
groups of Turkomans, and a A7bi/ka or two, give 
local color to the scene. This celebration occurred 
about the middle of last July ; since which time, 
as our readers know, the line hs 
as far as the Oxus River. The kibitka is a dome- 
shaped tent of felt or skins, stretched over a light 
framework of wood, and forms the regular habita- 
tion of the nomadic Turkomans. A picture is 
given of the interior of one of these tents, occupied 
bya Russian officer as an advance-post and station 
of surveillance. Its equipment is half scientitic, 
half warlike, and cozy withal. Telegraphic com- 
munication is maintained with the main party, 
some miles further back along the line ; and wea- 
pons are at hand to repel a chance attack of 
bandits, or of the wild beasts of the desert. 


veeks ago, aré supple- 


as beem completed 


THE CONFIRMATION OF PRINCESS HELENE 03 
ORLEANS. 

An interesting ceremony took place in London 
on Tuesday, the 26th ult.—the contirmation of 
the Princess Helene of Orléans, daughter of the 
Comte and Comtesse de Paris. The contirmation 
was held in the Chapel cf St. Louis of France, 
King Street, Portman Square, and long before the 
appointed hour every 3&¢ at, exce pt those which 
were reserved for the royal party, was occupied. 
The young princess, who was attired and vailed in 
white, was accompanied by her parents, her 
brother, the Duke of Orléans, her sister, the Prin- 
cess Isabelle of Orléans, the Vicomte dk Bondy, M. 
Froment, tutor to the Duke of Orleans, and other 
ladies and gentlemen o. rank. The Sacrament was 
administered vy the Archbishop of Westminster, 
and there were present a large number of French, 
German and English ecclesiastics, including M. 
Lefevre (Chaplain of Ste. Amboise, Paris), Father 
Barry and the Abbé Toursel, At the conclusion of 
the address the Princess entered the sanctuary and 
Confirmation was administered with the elaborate 
ritual of the Roman Church. The building in 
which the ceremonial took place has just been 
completely restored. It is one of the earliest 
Catholic churches in London, having been estab- 
lished by the French emigres in 1793, and having 
served in times past as the chapel of the French 
Embassy. 

Tue Rocx-Conosst or BAMIAN. 


The existence of the great statues of Bamian 
has long been known to Indian archologists, but 
correct drawings of them, or reliable measure- 
ments, have never been bronght home till now. 
At last they have been drawn and measured in 
a manner that can be depended upon ; this is one 
of the many important results of the Afghan 
Boundary Commission. Bamian 18 on the road 
between Cabul and Balkh, where it crosses the 
Paropamisus range. The situation is high, being 
somewhere about 8,500 feet above the sea, The 
rock is conglomerate, or ] ling-stone, of which 
there is a high cliff in the valley. In this, at an 
early period, probably during the first centuries of 
the Christian era, Buddhist monks excavated caves. 
These are in large numbers at Bamian—‘‘ extend- 
ing for miles *— but there are numerous groups of 
caves besides, extending nortHward, along the 
road as far as Haibak. Judging by the remains in 
the Jelalabad Valley, these caves would not be the 
only viharas or monasteries ; there would be built 
structures as well. When Hwen-Tsang, the Chinese 
pilgrim, visited Bamian, about 630 a, p., he states 
that there were 1,000 monks at it, and ten con- 
vents. He describes Bamian as a kingdom ; but 
now we only know the spot from its caves and the 
great statues, which are remains of Buddhism, 
and not, so far as 1s known, the remains of any- 
thing like a capital city of a kingdom. Hwen- 
Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, is the earliest writer 
to mention the statues. In later times, they have 
been described by travelers, who have given them 
little more than a passing notice. Amongst these 
may be mentioned Burnes, Mohun Lal, who accom- 
panied Burnes, Masson, and Sir Vincent Eyre 
who was one of the prisoners in the first Afghan 
war. The latest notice 18 that of Dr. Yavorski, 
who accompanied Stoletieff's mission to Cabul in 
1878, and has published an account of the mission 
in Russian. These writers have generally done 
little more than repeat the local traditions respect- 
ing them. There are five statues at Bamian ; three 
of them are in niches, which have been cut out, 
the figures being formed of the rock within the 
niche. The largest statue, which is the one de- 
picted in the engraving, has been produced in this 
way. It size has been variously estimated by 
travelers, some putting 1t at 100 feet, and others 
as high as 150 feet. Captain Talbot, of the late 
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inion ye! Commission, used a theodolite, and 
found that all previous est mates had been short 
of the truth. ‘the tigure, a rding to his mea 
surements, 173 feet high This would make it 
overtop our Bartholdi statue, so far as the actual 
height of the figure is concerned; but if the 
pedestal and base of the latter be taken into ac- 
‘ount, the Franco-American « sus is still with- 
out a rival, being over 300 feet high. 


CREMATION IN PARIs. 


The new crematory abont to be 


put in operation 
in the great Paris ‘ 


cemetery of ere - Lachalse, 


and of which we give an illustration, is said to be 
destined to receive only the remains of the poor 
who die in the hospitals, It is likely, however, to 
prove the precursor of a regular outiiie System, 


like those of Milan and Rome. Cremation appears 
to be rapidly commending to public approval 
throughout Europe, on economical as well as sani- 
tary grounds, 


itself 


I;X-PRESIDENT CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 
ee a long illness, dating from the latter 
f part of 1882, Chester Alan Arthur, ex-Presi- 


dent of the 
ing of last week. 
5th of October. 

ck nce, No, 


United States, died on Thursday morn- 

He was fifty-six years old on the 
He expired peacefully at his resi- 
123 Lexington Avenue, New York city, 


at five o’clock in the morning. His son Alan, his 
daughter Nellie, his sisters, Mrs. McElroy and 
Mrs. Caw, his nephe w. Mr. Arthur Masten, and 
the attending physicians, Drs. Peters and is n- 


tine, were present ; and his law partner, Mr. 8. W. 
Knevals, was with him a short time before the oe 

President Arthur suffered from dyspepsia, and 
was almost an invalid during the latter part of his 
residence in the White House. His trip to Florida 
in the Spring of 1883 benefited him ; but after his 
retirement from office the dyspeptic attacks were 
renewed. Last February symptoms of kidney 
disease appeared, and early in the Spring his con- 
dition became critical. In April he suffered a 
severe relapse, but from this he rallied ; and in 
June he was removed from New York to a cottage 
at New London, When he returned to New York, 
early in October, he was thought to have benefited 
by the change, though his digestive powers were 
nearly destroyed and his heart was also seriously 
affected. He never left the house after returning 
to New York. With the aid of a private secretary, 
however, he attended to business matters, and 
passed much of his time in a reclining r, read- 
ing, or receiving his friends. On ‘Tuesday of last 
week he was in his usual good spirits, and even 
talked of his plans for going lishing next Summer, 
His cheery May sc nig rht” to his nurse at mid- 
night was the last word that any one heard him 
speak. He rested quietly that night. In the 
morning the nurse spoke to him, but received no 
answer. The patient was in a semi-unconscious 
condition. Drs. Peters and Valentine were quickly 
summoned, and found that a blood-vessel was rnp- 
tured in the loft of the brain. General Ar- 
thur conld not speak; but when Dr, Pet 
his hand and said, ‘*Chester, if you know me, 
press my hand,” a feeble pressure followed. His 
condition grew worse during the afternoon and 
night. At tive o’clock on Thursday morning the 
Jabored breathing ceased. General Arthur was 
dead, 

As soon as the news went out, scores of friends 
hastened to the house to offer their sympathy. 
Flags were hung at half-mast throughout the city. 
President Cleveland, Governor Hil, and many 
others, The civil courts adjourned 








side 


ers took 


sent Messages, 
aud the Board of Aldermen met to adopt suitable 
resolutions. The Union League Club, of which 
General Arthur was a member, and several of the 
Exchanges, also held special meetings. 

The body was not embalmed, and did not lie in 
state. The funeral took place at nine o'clock on 
Monday morning, at the Church of the Heavenly 
Re st, Ne Ww York City. The Re Ry Dr. D. Parker 
Morgan, assistant ~—, of the church, officiated, 


assisted by the Rev. W. A. Leonard, of St. John’s 
Church, Washington, p resident Cleve land and 
members of his Cabinet attended the funeral. 


The list of pall-bearers included ex-Postmaster- 
general Hatton, ex-Secretary of the Navy Chan- 
dler, ex-Attorney-general Brewster, ex-Secretary 
of the Treasury Gresham, and ex-Secretary of War 
Lincoln, members of President Arthur’s Cabinet. 
The military guard of honor consisted of six com- 
panies of artillery from Governor's Island and 
Fort Hamilton. The body was taken to Albany on 
the 10:30 train. and interred in the Arthur Plot in 


the Rural Cemetery of that city. 

Chester Alan Arthur was born in. Fairfield, 
Franklin Co., Vt., October Ist, 1830, His father, 
Dr. William Arthur, was a Ba ptist minister. He 
studied at Union College under Dr. ag 
Nott, and in or ter to defray the expense taught 
school, He graduated in 1848, and then began to 
study law. He came to New York in 1850, and 
entered the law-oflice of Erastus D. Culver. In 


1853 he formed a partnership with Mr. Henry D. 
Gardiner, and soon after that married Miss Hern- 
don, daughter of the late Lientenant Herndon, of 
the United States Navy. Two children, a son and 
a daughter, were born tothem. Mrs, Arthur died 
in January, 1880. Mr. Arthur’s most noted law 
case was the Lemmon slave case in 1852. The de- 
cision in this case was the first blow in the courts 
against the slave-holding power. Previous to the 
war, Mr. Arthur was Judge Advocate of the Sec- 
ond Brigade of State Militia. Early in 1861 he 
was appointed Engineer - in - chief of Governor 
Morgan’s staff, and on January 27th, 1862, was 
promoted to Quartermaster General. His first 
vote was given for General Winfield Scott in 1852 
for President. 

Mr. G irdiner died in 1865. In 1871 Mr. Arthur 
entered into a new partnership, the firm name 





being Arthur, Phelps, Knevals & Ransom, The 
late District Attorney Benjamin K, Phelps was a 


member of the firm. Just before the formation of 
this firm, Mr. Arthur was appointed to be counsel 
to the Board of Tax Commissioners, at a salary of 
$10,000 a year. In the same year, General Arthur 
was appointed Collector of the Port of New York, 
which office he held until the 21st of July, 1878, 
when he was suspended by President Hayes, with 
whose Administration, as is well-known, he had 
not been in accord. 

General Arthur’s nomination for Vice-president 
in 1880 was a general surprise. Early in his term 
of office the resignations of Senators Roscoe 
Conkling and Thomas C, Platt occurred, His 
identification with their interests, when they made 
their contest for re-election in the New York 
Legislature, and the severe criticism to which he 
subjected himself by this course are well-known 
matters of contemporary political history, The 
assassination of President Garfield, whose death 
occurred on September 19th, 1881, called Vice- 
president Arthur to the succession in the highest 
office ot the Republic ; and he took the oath as 
President in his Lexington Avenue home a few 


FRANK I, LD SL TE’S 


honrs after Garfield's death. His considerate and 
dignified course throug) this critical and try 
1t)s period won uni eres commendation, His ad- 
ministration of the high oflice in which accident 
had placed him was acknowledged even by his 
former opponents to have been meritorious and 
suecessfnul. In 1883 he signed the Anti Polygamy 
Bill, and vetoed the Rive and Harbor Bill, d 
the first Anti-Chinese Bill. His influence assist cd 
in securing the nomination of Judge Folger for 


Governor of this State, and thus prepared the way 
by which Grover Cleveland passed to the Gover- 
and thence to the White House. In 
President Arthur signed the Civil Service Act, 
and the Bill for the reduction of the tariff. A 
memorable feature of this year of his Administra- 
tion was the lowering of ordinary ¥ post » to two 


nor’s offic 


1883 








cents. Personally, President Arthur was an adorn- 
ment to his office. He lived elegantly, entertained 
in handsome style, and altogether made his Ad- 
ministration, socially, a memorable one. 


General Arthur was a prominent candidate for 
renomination at the os publican National Conven- 
tion in 1884, and came in second to Mr. Blaine, 
After the expiration o if his term as President, he 


returned to New York and resumed the pract tice 
of law, in partnership with Messrs. Knevals and 
Ransom. 

General Arthur was a man of noble and striking 


personality, Six feet tall, and well-proportioned, 
he was courtly in manner and irreproachable in 
He was a man of firm character, well versed 
in political affairs, and a leader of tact and ability. 
General Arthur’s immediate famil-, besides his 
son and daughter, consists of one brother, Major 
William Arthur, United States Army, who is sta- 
tioned at San Antonio, Texas, and five sisters, 
Mrs. Mary McElroy, wife of John E. McElroy, of 
Albany; Mrs. Maloma Haynesworth, wife of Henry 


dress, 


J. Haynesworth, of Philadelphia; Mrs. Regina 
Caw, a widow ; Mrs. Amelia Masten, wife of James 


H. Masten, of Cohoes ; and Miss Annie E. Arthur, 
of Schenectady. His estate, including personal, is 
thought to be between $200,000 and $400,000. 
Alan and Nellie Arthur, his natural heirs, in- 
herited from their mother property valued at 
about 100,000, consisting principally of real 
estate and stocks. 


SENATOR JONES OF FLORIDA. 


Senator Jones of Florida is still in Detroit. A 
Michigan correspondent says Jones walks the lobby 
of the Russell House every day as a commodore 
his quarter-deck, ‘* He takes most of his exercise 
that way. He seems to do little else than just walk 
up and down. He doesn’t smile any more. He 
dresses much better than ever before, and clean- 
shaven, erect and broadcloth-clad, he marches up 


and down. He speaks to nobody, and nobody 
speaks to him. He has ceased his attempts to 
capture the fair girl whose fortune fascinated him 


when he first went to Detroit. He does not seem 
to have anything in common with the ‘* love-sick 
Pickwick ” of a Senator who left —_ practi- 
cally unrepresented in the Senate = of the long 
session of the present Congress while he laid siege 
to an obdnrate heart, He has « a dcop d or 
heen dropped by all the friends he then had in 
Detroit. He has ent that old life off and thrown 
it be agg him. He does not propose to return to 
Florida, of course, but it is inferred from the fact 
that “8 has absolute ly nothing to do in Detroit 
that he will appear in his seat when the Senate 
meets in December. His son has been in Detroit 
for six months trying to get the Senator to return 
to Washington, if not to Pensacola. But Jones 
was not to be cajoled or coerce d, so he has taken 
his time.’ 


STATUARY. 

THE Chicago Tribune says: ‘‘Among the. co- 
lossi of to-day the most famous are the Bavaria, 
the Arminius, the Lion of Lucerne and the Virgin 
of Puy. The first of these is found in Munich, by 
the suburb Louis, at the extremity of a wide plain. 
If stands on an eminence before the Ruhmes 
Halle, a sort of pantheon in which figure all the 
great men of Bavaria who have served their coun- 
try by their courage or their talent. The bronze 
symbolic statue of Bavaria is the work of the 
sculptor Schwanthaler. It is the figure of a robust 
voung girl with a countenance proud and pacific. 


COLOSSAL 


The skin of a wild beast covers the upper part of 
the body, and beneath this flows a long robe with 
soft, ample folds. The left hand, raised above the 
head, holds a civic crown, while the right hand 
presses a sword against the breast. Beside the 
statue stands the Revarian lion. A glance at the 
interior gives one an idea of the size of the figure, 
When one has mounted the forty-eight steps 
leading up the granite pedestal the interior is 


reached, and a second staircase of stone, consist- 
ing of sixty-one steps, brings one to the 
The stairs, growing steeper and steeper, 


knee . 
rise to 


the head, where is a wide bronze seat capable of 
accommodating six cooing couples. Five years 
were consumed in modeling the colossus. The 


casting—it was cast in fifteen parts—occupied six 
years more, from 1844 to 1850. 

‘The Colossus of Arminius, the Hermann of 
the Saxons, who destroyed Varus and his famous 
legions, stands on the summit of the Grotenburg, 
near Detmold, in Westphalia. The work is the 
result of a national subscription, The artist is 
Ernest von Bandel, the Bavarian sculptor. The 
statue alone is sixty-four feet high. Arminius 
stands draped in a long mantle thrown back and 
giving a glimpse of his rich barbarie costume. 
His heavy buckler rests upon the earth and his 
right hand brandishes a sword twenty-four feet in 
length. At his feet are the Roman eagles and the 
fasces of the lictors, 

‘““The Swiss Guards who defended the Chateau 
des Tuileries in the stormy August of 1792, and 
who proved their loyalty by giving up their lives, 
are honored with a monument at Lucerne, the 
work of Thorwaldsen. It consists of a colossal lion 
stretched in high relief on the face of a rock. The 
lion is twenty-eight feet in length and sixteen feet 
high. 

“The V 


is called 


Jirgin of Puy—Our Lady of France, as it 
is a statue of colossal proportions and 
placed at a great height. A symbol of purity and 
protection, it conveys this idea rather by the 
graceful ensemble of the form and by the general 
attitude than by the expression of the face. The 
Virgin stands upon a semisphere, her right limb 
slightly bent ; her foot rests upon the serpent that 
circles the globe with his folds, A crown of stars 
surmounts the head and on the right arm is posed 


the infant Jesus, with hand raised to bless the 
world. This Virgin was modeled by M. Bonassieux, 
and is the largest bronze statne in Europe. It is 


placed on the precipitous Mountain Corneille, and 
overlooks the nestling City of Puy in the valley 
below. In the interior are placed a series of steps 
that permit one easily to make the ascent, 
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‘It remains to speak of Bartholdi’s Lion of 


Belfort. a work that holds an important place in 
the history of colossal statuary. It was intended 
to celebrate the heroic defense made by the citi- 
zens Of Belfort when besieged by the Germans in 
the last Franco-German war. Every one recalls 
the circumstances, The war was at an end; 
France was crushed. The nation had finally laid 
dow! n its arms; Paris and the Departments had 


declared themselves conquered, when, in an iso- 
lated corner of Alsace, a handful of men broke 
out in open resistance, For sixty-three days the 


little town stood a siege, and did not surrender 
until the defenses were shattered and scarcely a 
man was left to stand by a gun. The Lion of M. 
Bartholdi gives one the idea of intrepid resistance. 
The king of beasts lay crouched in the shade of 
his cage when the first arrow of the hunter fell at 
his feet. At last, wounded and insulted, half 
rising, he faces his aggressors. It is this position 
that the artist has crystallized. There is no doubt 
that M. Bartholdi understands the conditions of 
colossal scuipture ; he voluntarily sacrifices de- 
tails, and deals in simple easy to seize, 
The Lion lies stretched on the rocks Pio the little 
village whose defenders’ fame he guards.’ 


1NABRES 


FAC 


are 


I's OF INTEREST. 


THERE miles of overhead wires in 


London. 

THERE is an artesian well 1,000 feet deep in 
Aberdee n, Neb., that throws ont numbers of fish 
that look like the ordinary brook minnow. 


8,000 


Ir is noted that the number of insane persons 
in Massachusetts has increased 150 per cent. since 
1885, while the increase in population is scarcely 
60 per cent. It is also estimated that nine-tenths 
of these patients are incurable, 


A REPEATING-RIFLE, invented by a French offi- 
cer, can be loaded with its seven cartridges in ten 
seconds and completely discharged in four, and it 
does not require to be removed from the shoulder 
until the magazine is exhausted. 


Tne latest London invention in hat-lining is a 


map of the city printed on silk, so that any 
stranger or gay young fellow may find his way 


home or see at a glance if cabby is taking him the 
nearest route to ‘his destination. 


AccorDINnG to Professor J. Norman Lockyer, the 


English astronomer, the total number of stars of 
which some knowledge can be gained with the 


now available is from 40,000,000 to 
Only about 6,000 are visible to the 
3,000 in the Northern Hemisphere and 
Southern, 


optical aid 
50,000,000. 
naked eye 
3,000 in the 


A curious custom of the natives of Java in the 
neighborhood of the Bromo volcano is recorded in 
the Straits Times of Singapore. It is said that 
whenever an eruption takes place, the natives, as 
soon as the fire (the molten lava no doubt is 
meant) comes down the mountain, kindle at it the 
wood they use as fuel for cooking. They keep in 
the fire thus made for years, and whenever it goes 
out through neglect, or for any other reason, they 
never kindle it anew from matches, but they get a 
light from their nearest neighbors, whose fire was 
originally obtained from the volcano. The fires in 
use up to the late outburst in the native cooking- 
places were all obtained from the Bromo eruption 
of 1832, 

Some idea of the value of water in Southern Cali- 
fornia may be gained from the opening of the Gage 
Irrigating Canal, near Riverside. Three years 
ago land sold above Riverside for $5 an acre. It 
was without water and was counted valuable only 


for grazing. Mr. Gage made a contract with a 
large number of owners of land to furnish them 


abundant water at $100 per acre. Then he dug 
an eleven-mile canal, supplied with water partly 
from Santa Afia River, but mainly from artesian 
wells. Recently water was turned into the canal, 
and land which sold for $5 now sells readily for 
#300 an acre. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN ITEMS. 

SuRGEON JOHN Moore has been appointed Sur- 
geon-general of the Army. 

Ir is said 
Minister to the 

Mr. 
movement for 
Church, 

THE influx of-immigrants at New York during 
the last six weeks has been unusually large ror 
this time of year. 


that Austria will shortly appoint a 
United States. 

GLADSTONE 
the 


has promised to support the 
disestablishment of the Welsh 


Ir is announced that the amount of capital al- 
ready guaranteed for the Paris Exposition amounts 
to 25,000,000 francs, 


TEN persons have been indicted in Sioux City, 
Ta., for connection with the murder of Minister 
Haddock, the temperance advocate, 


Tue official returns in California show the elec- 
tion of the Democratic candidate for Governor by 
a majority of 632. The Republicans elect the 
Lieutenant-governor, Attorney-general and other 
officers, and four Congressmen out of six. In the 
Legislature the Democrats have a majority of ten 
on joint ballot. 

Count Katnoky, speaking on the Bulgarian 
Question before the Committee of the Austrian 
Delegation on Friday last, anmounced that Russia 
now favored the maintenance of the status quo 
and the preservation of peace in the Balkan terri- 
tories, and laid emphasis on the continued cordi- 
ality of the relations between Austria and Germany. 


DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 

NoveMBer 15TH In Peabody, Mass., Major 
Lewis Allen, aged 93 years ; in Brooklyn, N.Y., Mrs. 
F, E. H. Haines, writer and missionary worker 
in New Orleans, La., Judge Alfred Shaw, formerly 
of Pennsylvania, aged 60 vears, November 16th 
In Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. Rufus K. Bellamy, one of 
the oldest Baptist ministers of Massachusetts, aged 
70 years. Novenber 17th—In New York, Laurens 
Joseph, a prominent member of the Stock Ex- 
change, aged 50 years ; in Montreal, Canada, Rev. 
Dr. Henry Wilkes, patriarch of Protestantism in 
the Province of Quebec, aged 81 years ; in Stock- 
bridge, Mass., Jared Reid, Jy., assistant editor of 
the New York Evangelist, Bah d 62 years. Novem- 
ber 19th—In New York, James H. Coleman, well- 
known lawyer, aged 47 years ; in Boston, Mass., 
Judge George L. Ruffin, the first colored judge 
appointed in that State, aged 52 years; in Balti- 
| more, Md., Walter 8, Hine, the well-known theatri- 
advance agent, aged 34 years, 


P ERSONAI 


cy x -Secretary 


GOSSIP. 


Lincoln retired from public 
yul practice is said to have quadrupled in 
and value, 


life hus le 


volume 

Tur Grand Cordon of 
Med jidic has been conf 
United States Minister to 


the Imperial Order of 
rred on Mr. Cox, ex- 
Turkey. 


Mr. GLADSTONE has a rent-roll and land-income 
of $70,000 a year, and is reported to hold several 
million dollars’ worth of railroad shares, 


Tue original manuscript of Benedict Arnold's 
vindication address to the American people has 
been discovered in an old barrel at Kingston, N.Y. 





Ir is said the 
means to elect 


Democratic California Legislature 
Gecrge Hearst as United States 


Senator, because Hearst’s means elected the Le- 
gislature. 
Mr. Morrison's friends are said to be engaged 


in an effort to secure the resignation of a member- 
elect in one of the Democratic districts of his State 
in order that their favorite may be returned in the 
retiring member's stead. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD, who has been an inspector 
of schools for the Westminster district of London 
during the past thirty-five years, has just resigned 
that position, receiving as a farewell gift a silver 
claret-jug and salver from the teachers, 


GrorGeE W. Baxter, the new Governor of Wy- 
oming, is a very young man, not over thirty. He 

| is a son of Judge Baxter, formerly Governor of 

| Arkansas, and one of the principals in what was 
known as ‘‘the Brooks-Baxter War” in 1874 in 
that State. 


Dr. WIEDERMANN, 80 long the amannensis and 

pupil of Von Ranke, is in an asylum near Berlin. 

| He suffered so much from overwork on the last 

| volume of Ranke’s history, and from nervous ex- 

citement attending .the last illness and death of 

his master, that his mental powers became un- 
settled. 


~~ Georgia Synod has decided that the Rev. 
Dr. James Woodrow must be removed from his 
professorship in the Columbia Theological Semi- 
nary ‘‘for teaching and promulgating doctrines 
and opinions contrary to the Word of God as 
interpreted in the standards of the Presbyterian 
Church.” 

As THE result of a wager on the Congressional 
election, Alderman Donahoe, of Albany, recently 
drove a team to a coal-yard, paid for a ton of coal, 
shoveled it into a wagon himself, drove it to Con- 
gressman-elect Kane’s residence, and shoveled it 
into the cellar in the presence of an enthusiastic 
crowd, The horses and wagon, according to the 
terms of the wager, were gayly decorated with the 
national colors, 


AN attempt was made last week to poison Philip 
D. Armour, the Chicago meat-packer, by persons 
who sent to his house a package of buckwheat in 
which a large quantity of strychnine had been 
placed. Circumstances prevented the use of the 
food, and led to an analysis of its contents. The 
allegation. is that the plot was the work of men in 
sympathy with the strikers against whom Mr. 
Armour has been contending. 


Mr. Heron Aten, the brilliant young English 
lecturer, whose specialty is cheirosophy, or the 
science of the human hand, made his first appear- 
ance before an American audience at Chickering 
Hall, New York, on Friday evening of last week. 
His success was immediate, and numerous en- 
gagements for private séances have ensued. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Heron-Allen’s theory and demon- 
strations, the nervous endowment of the hand has 
no counterpart save in that of the lips; its pecu- 
liar formation and creases being produced, not by 
its physical use, but by the direction of the brain. 
The lecturer submits himself to the test of read- 
ing. throngh a small apertnre, the hands of per- 


sons whom he has never seen, Palmistry can 
| searcelv fail to become the fashionable craze of 
the season, through such an accomplished and 


agreeable expositor, 


Tue fortieth year of the Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs’s 
pastorate of his church in Brooklyn was com- 
pleted on Thursday of last week, the pastor hav- 
ing given, in his sermon of the preceding Sunday, 
a rapid historical survey of the religious work 
accomplished in that city since 1846. When, in 
that year, Dr. Storrs assumed charge of the newly 
organized Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn had 
scarcely a tenth part of its present popniation. 
The church, growing with the growth of the city, 
has been and remains a power for religion’ and 
enlightenment, though never courting publicity ; 
and the fame of its popular pastor has extended 


far beyond his home. Being only in the sixty- 
sixth vear of his age, Dr. Storrs may yet -look 


forward to other anniversaries, and many plea- 
sant years in the ministry where he has passed 
the better part of bis life. 


One of the grand weddings of last week was 
that of Miss Amy Bowman Hewitt, daughter of 
the Mayor-elect of New York city, to James Olive 
Green, at Mr. Hewitt’s country residence at Ring- 
wood, N. J. Over three hundred guests were pre- 
sent. The bridegroom's best man was Allen Thorn- 
dike Rice. A very pretty incident took place after 
the wedding-guests had departed. Mr. Hewitt's 
emplovés trooped up to the house, and were in- 
vited to enter and roam about at will. They 
eagerly accepted the invitation, and the pretty 
bride, standing at one end of a large room, shook 
hands with every one of them, receiving in return 
many a ‘* Bless you, Miss Amv.” The bridesmaids 
broke off roses and made little bouquets, which 
they gave to the two or three hundred workmen, 
and then the men and their families passed into 
another room, where each received a tasteful box 
of wedding-cake. 


Senator J. P. Jones of Nevada has had more 
ups and downs, perhaps, than any other rich man 
in the country. He has been supposed to be worth 
15,000,000 to $20,000,000, and again to be as poor 
as a church-mouse. For four or five years it has 
been well understood that he was far from pros- 
perous. Then it became known that he had struck 
a gold mine in Alaska, with some Califcrnia peo- 
y»le, which was lifting him out of his difficulties 
More recently he discovered, it is reported, that he 
held the title to some property near Los Angeles, 
Cal, with an extent of some 75,000 or 100,000 
acres, Which in his days of trouble he mortgaged 
to the Bank of Nevada. The land was then con- 

| sidered worth abont $2 an acre. Jones never paid 
any attention to the mortgage, and supposed that 
the oe »yperty had been gobbled up long ago to pay 
ecently he discovered that he held the title, 
nt that the property had gone up in value, and is 
now worth $15 or #20 an acre, enough in itself to 
‘ make him a big fortune after the loan is paid off. 
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rHE KENT Sd: 
Their Follies and Their Fortunes. 
By HENRY T. STANTON, 
Author of “ Jacob Brown,”’ “ The Moneyless Man,”’ 
**Selt-sacrifice,’’ ‘‘ Fallen,’’ etc. 
CHAPTER XIX. 
LL day Sunday they were looking for George ; 
i Laura went frequently to the door, and 
* sometimes to upper chamber, from 
which, with the glasses, could distant 
patches of the yellow road; but the day passed, 
and he did not come. William and Armstead, in 
the afternoon, made the pilgrimage to John Haw- 
kins’s cabin, and obtained possession of the hat 
from which the part bearing the name was ex- 
tracted. Old John and **Mandy” talked a good 
deal of Adams, and told of some inquiries he had 
made with regard to George Kent's frequent 
journeys from home. All they gleaned only con- 
vinced them that his purpese was to see Laura, 
He said nothing to indicate that he expected to 
find Marie. When their object had been accom- 
plished, Jake paddled them back to the other side 
with his usual volubility and his disposition to be 
informed. 
On parting, William said to him: 
‘Tf yon wonld like to go to school, Jake, I think 


an 
she 


see 


I can aécomplish it.” 

“Ef you kin, [ll go. How ‘ll yon do it ?” 

‘Well, T'll give you a horse, and I'll see that 
your schooling is paid for.” 

‘* A hoss !” exclaimed Jack, in astonishment. 

** Yes, a horse, and a good one, which you can 
ride to Millville every morning and return upon 
in the evening.” 

**Well, you do beat all the men that ever I 
seed. What you want me to go to school for?” 

** Why, to learn how to read and write, and to 
make a man of yourself.” 

**What'll mammy do fur wood while I’m gone ? 
How’'ll dad gather the co’n ?” 

“Oh, you can do all that in the mornings and 
evenings. A smart chap like you can do almost 
anything and not feel it,” said Armstead. 

‘*How der you know?” asked Jake, and then: 
‘‘When you want ter git over the river who'll 
paddle? Dad can’t do nothin’ in the water.” 

‘* Never mind that, Jake ; you don’t have many 
visitors, and if the sheriff comes, he can wait or 
ride around.” 

“So he kin ; but dad's paid taxes, an’ he won't 
be roun’ agin til next year. He paid him outen 
what you gin us, an’ he had some left.” 

Jake finally said he'd like to have the ‘* hoss” 
and “ef mammy sed so, he’d go to school.” He 
did not forget to say, as they parted: ‘I h’ain’t 
got them saddle-bags yit.” 

Laura had taken Marie to every part of the 
house and its immediate surroundings, and the 
overseer had allowed Gilbert to ride with him to 
every part of the plantation. It was the opening 
of a new world to both the mother and the boy. 

Monday morning came, and about ten o'clock, 
when they were all in the library, a maid came to 
the door, and with animated face, but with quiet 
and respectful voice, announced : ‘* Marse George 
is coming up the avenue.” 

He usually reached home in the afternoon, and | 
this was a glad surprise. They arose instantly. 
Marie and Gilbert were taken to an adjoining 
room, to remain until a proper time for their 
appearance. The others, including little Marie, 
went rapidly to the wicket, where George had al- } 
ready entered. It was a glad meeting, and they 
came directly to the library. 

**Tam a little behind time, but it was necessary 
for me to remain longer at Baltimore than I ex- 
pected, and it will be necessary for me to leave 
again to-morrow.” 

**What!” exclaimed Armstead; ‘“ before you 
have had time too see the Fall colts and look over 
the place ?” 

**Yes; I will start for New Orleans to-morrow, 
and may go thence—anywhere—I do not know to 
what place.” 

““Why, George, what does it mean?” anxiously | 
inquired Laura. 
William Kent knew what it meant as well as if 
George had told him. He read in his countenance 
that George had heard through some source of 
Marie’s return to New Orleans, and divined his 

purpose thoroughly. 

George was seated in a large cushioned arm- 
chair with his back to the door of the apartment 
where Marie and Gilbert were The 
door was partly opened, and Marie stood in it. 

“Tt means that I am going to find Marie. It 
means that I have sufficient information to war- 
rant my going there in search of her, William,” 
he said, ‘‘ she was there five years ago, and must 
be in this country. I will find her, or find her 
grave !” 

There was a dead silence in the room as Marie, 
with her white face and dark garments, moved 
slowly forward and placed her hand on the back 
of his chair. He did not observe it, but leaned 
forward, with an elbow upon either arm of the | 
chair and his fingers interlaced. In this position, | 
with his eyes upon William, he continued : 

“‘T have seen the man, Hugh Mercer. I have 
heard how Marie was cruelly abandoned in the 
Isle of Paros, and how she went with her child 
from Liverpool to New Orleans. God knows how 
she made the journey !” 

Marie moved around upon the left side of 
the chair, and, slowly placing her arms upon 
his shoulders, fell to her knees and buried her 
face in his lap. 

His head went backward, his arms were ex- 
tended, his hands grasped her arms midway be- 
tween her shoulders and the elbows, and almost 
with the strength of a giant he pushed her off 
and raised her form until the face was fully ex- 
posed, and then, with a shriek almost fierce with 
excitement, he cried : 


concealed, 


| while William said little, he soon knew it all. 


| ment, and then said, slowly : 


your husband, Gilbert Adams.” 
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‘*My sister! Great God! my sister!” 

The effect upon him was such that it looked like 
cruelty. He realized that it was Marie, and draw- 
ing her forward to his breast, bowed his head and 
shook and sobbed with an emotion that none but 
strong men can experience, 

The face of William Kent grew pale and fixed. 
There were no tears in his eyes, but the blood 
went back to his heart. Laura had gone forward, 
and falling besidé Marie, inclosed both with her 
Even Armstead sat silent, with the tears 
Gilbert still remained 


arms, 
coursing down his cheeks. 
at the door wiping the tears from his eyes, while 
little Marie cried aloud. No event could have 
been more touching, nor any scene more nearly 
filled with emotion. 

Marie bore it more bravely than either. It had 
been no surprise to her, for, having looked for 
the meeting so long, it was a quiet, rather than a 
fierce, joy she felt, and her tears were happy. 

‘‘No, brother, you will not go to-morrow. You 
will remain with us, and I shall be happier than 
in all my life !” 

It was difficult for George to conceive how this 
had come about, but the revelation was made, and 
The 
latter had grown quiet, as if he feared to trust his 
voice, lest the floodgates might be opened and 
his manhood shaken irresistibly. With him there 
was an undercurrent, a regret and a sorrow en- 
tirely his own. 

“Come out of that room, young Phoenix, and 
make the acquaintance of your uncle,” was the 
first expression to indicate that the equanimity of 
Armstead had been restored. 

Gilbert obeyed the injunction, and, taking the 
extended hand of his mother, was led to the chair 
Then George looked earnestly into his face, and, 
receiving him tenderly, said : 

‘““My boy, I am glad you are so like your 
mother. God be thanked, you are truly a Kent !” 

While Gilbert did not quite understand it, he 
was glad too, for his cousin William had become 
his model of manhood and of all excellence. 

“And, why, William,” at last inquired George, 
‘did you not tell me that Marie was here before I 
left for Baltimore ?” 

**T desired to see her first, was one reason, and 
the other was, I did not anticipate your absence, 
or the time of your stay. You will understand it 
all after a while.” 

“Yes; but I would 
known it.” 

‘Perhaps it is better you did go,” quietly ob- 
served William. 

‘* Better indeed than you think. There is a 
Providence over all of this, and I believe God’s 
promise that ‘these light afflictions that endure 
for a moment shali work ont for us a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory.’” 

“True, brother; I have always felt the force 
of that passage, even when my troubles were the 
sorest, and they seemed enduring for ever,” said 
Marie. 

“Let us always remember,” said Laura, “ that 
our lives are but as moments in the measure of 


not have gone had I 


| eternity.” 


“Tf this were not Sunday, when text-reading is 
a necessary form, I would begin to have some hop: 


| of the moral reformation of this entire family,” 


said Armstead, with mock sobriety. 
Laura looked in his face reprovingly, but the 


| only effect was to bring from him a parting shot : 


**Come, young Phcenix, if your uncle can travel 
on Sunday, there will be no harm in our riding 
down to the shoals to see what old Isaac has caught 
in his fish-trap ;’ and with that he took the hand 
of Gilbert and led him out of the room. 

Possibly Armstead may have done this for the 
purpose of enabling a freer conversation among 
those who remained. Whether intentional or not, 
Armstead nearly always managed to do that which 
was most agreeable, or most appropriate for the 
occasion, and at this moment it proved particu- 
larly so, for George had determined to speak more 
concisely of his visit to Baltimore, but rightly 
concluded not to do so in the presence of Marie’s 
child. When they left the room, his first question 
was: 

‘* Marie, have you heard that a man was drowned 
at the ford a few weeks ago?” 

William started from his chair and raised his 
hand to prevent the introduction of that subject, 
but George said: ‘‘ No, William; it is better now 
than later,” and the former sank back with a look 
of pain upon his face. His eyebrows were con- 
tracted, his mouth closed firmly, and his head 
bent down. 

Marie replied : 

“Oh, yes; we heard of the accident, but the 
man was not drowned. His name was George 
Anderson.” 

George turned his face to her with astonish- 


“No, Marie, not George Anderson, It was 


William arose and went quickly to Marie’s chair. 
She reeled in it, but did not fall. Then, with 
nervous excitement, rising to her feet, she ex- 
claimed : 

‘“*My husband! my husband! 
live.” 

Her face grew pale and flushed by turns, while 
William still stood at her side, anticipating some 
relaxation. She only sank back in her chair and 
said : 

**Go on.” 

“It is better yon should know, Marie, or I 
would not tell you. It was indeed Gilbert Adams, 


Never while I 


and he is now at Baltimore, and Mercer thinks is | 
| at the point of death. 


His skull was fractured.” 
Marie sat with firmly fixed countenance, but no 


| word escaped her lips. 


Then George told the whole story of his meet- 
ing with Albert Morgan, and its result. 

At the close, Marie said : 

** Keep this from my boy. I can bear anything. 
I have borne almost everything.” 
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* But von shall bear no more !” exclaimed Wil- 
liam, passionately. ‘'I will strat him in his 
bed before he shall curse you with his presence !" 


and he left the room rapidly. 
CHAPTER XX. 


ARIE lay awake nearly the whole of the ensu- 


\ 


4 ing night. The sad panorama of the past 
was unrolled before her, and her pillow was wet 
with tears. Towards morning, from sheer ex- 


haustion, she slept a few hours, but appeared with 
the family at nearly the usual time. Her face 
was very pale, and her be autiful brown eyes were 

under 
tender- 


rendered more intense by the dark lines 
them. Her brother met her with at 
ness, and, placing his arm about her waist, drew 
her out of a window to the gallery where the 
light fell upon the turning foliage of the tr 
vines and the spre ad of redade ning beeches in the 
low grounds by the river. 

‘*This shall always be your home, Marie, if you 


gre 


sun- 


1] 
1115- 


wish, and I will be a father to your boy,” he said, 
gently; and then: ‘*No one shall molest you 
here.” 

She only raised her arms to his neck and kissed 
him. She would not trust herself to speak. 

After breakfast took Gilbert by the hand 
and walked out. The leaves had begun falling a 
little, but there had been no frost to kill them, 
They were only ripening and dropping slowly. 
She did not know the paths, but she 
the trees seemed thickest. They walked on and 
on until they came to a small stream that bore its 
clear tribute to the river, from a spring far back 
at the foot of the Clinch Mountain. She had been 
collecting her thoughts and determining a course. 
She had scarcely replied to anything Gilbert said 
as they walked. At last, in a grassy place, where 
years before a tree had fallen and only a part of 
its trunk was left for decay, they sat down. She 
remained silent for a little while, and only the rip- 
ple and laugh of the outgoing water could be 
heard, 

‘*My son,” she said, ‘‘I wish to talk earnestly 
with you, and I wish you to listen patiently.” 

‘*Mother, do I not always listen patiently ?” 

“Yes, always, always. You have been good and 
true, and can never be other to me.” 

Then she told him many things of her life and 
of his father’s career—things upon which her lips 
had been sealed to him. He knew that she had 
been abandoned by his father and left to struggle 
alone with the world, but she had kept from him 
much that might have broken his spirit and caused 
him shame. Now he was twelve years of age, and 
capable of reasoning and understanding all she 
might say. 

‘You do not remember it, my child ; but when 
you were quite young I tried to call you William, 
and you remonstrated against it. I could not 


she 


went where 


| then make vou understand why I did not wish you 


to be called Gilbert. | You are able now to appre- 
ciate my reason for it.” 

** Mother, I will be called Gilbert no longer. If 
there was no other reason than your wish, I would 
give up the name.” 

She drew him fondly to her and kissed his brow. 
With that one constant reminder at last removed, 
Marie felt that her relation to the miserable past 
would be severed. It was to reach the point of 
talking with her child that she had been so wake- 
ful during the night. It was not through fear of 
the return of Adams, nor of any hari that he 
might do her, but from an awakened sense of the 
disgrace of his name, She determined that it 
should not be perpetuated through her child. 

It was a trial to her, and a blow to him, but it 
was better that both should bear it, It 
easier now than it would have been in the days 
when she was poor and dependent upon herself, 
for she felt now that her brother’s*home was her 
own, and would always be. The future opened 
brightly for her and her boy, and there were two 
noble men to guide and give example to him. 

They went slowly homeward, and when Marie 
again entered the presence of her brother, there 
was a smile upon her face. George discovered the 
change at once. William saw it also, and both 
faces brightened. 

‘Well, Gilbert,” said George, ‘‘the walk has 
benefited your mother.” 

‘Uncle George, my name is not ‘ Gilbert,’” the 
boy said, firmly. 

His uncle’s face betrayed astonishment. 

‘Then, my boy, what is it ?” 

‘*My name is William Kent Adams,” he said. 

There was a pause, which might have grown 
awkward but for the appearance of Laura with 
her little girl. William had leaned back in his 
chair and was surve ying the boy, while George, 
after a glance at Marie, was trying to frame some 
expression of approval. He found it difficult to 
speak without some reference to the boy’s father, 
which he did not wish to make. 

‘“We have been through the vineyard,” said 
Laura, ‘‘and Marie has brought a basket of grapes 
for Gilbert.” 

‘*But there is no such person here,” responded 
George. ‘*This young gentleman is Mr. William 
Kent Adams—and it is a name to be proud of.” 

‘That's for the future to determine,” said Wil- 
liam ; “and I propose, to avoid confusion, that 
we call him Kent for the present.” 

Laura seemed to understand the situation, and 
made no comment except to say, ‘Kent Adams 
is a very pretty name.” 

Sometimes, when Marie thought of the first 
years of her married life, and the pride with which 
she had called her boy by his father’s name, a 
pang shot through her heart, but it was more of 
shame than of sorrow. The heartless cruelty of 
her husband’s after course, his utter dishonor and 
nnworthiness, left no room for any other than a 
feeling of repulsion. Dead or alive, he was no- 
thing, and could be nothing, to her. It had been 
a regret to her that the child was called Gilbert 
ever since her first effort to cliange it; bnt she 


came 


| been many. 
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thought sometimes it would be a means of identi- 
fying him as Aer child should she die without hay 
ing seen her brother or cousin; and, besides, the 
child would want reasons why he should not have 
his father’s name. Until this time she had rm 
frained from any further attempt, but cireuin- 
stances were altered now, and the change could be 
made, It had been made, and thenceforth he 
would be William Kent Adams to all the world. 

As usual, Armstead came in to relieve all em- 


barrassment and change the direction of thought. 


His happy disposition had a pleasant effect upon 





the entire household, and it was noticeable that 
between him and William there had grown up a 
strong attachment and a close intimacy. They 


were much together, and opposite as their natures 


seemed to be, there were many points of affinity. 

“Tf we are going to the City of Millville,” 
he, ‘*why don’t you come on? The 
been waiting for a half-hour.” 

‘* What you the inquired George, 
looking at both William and Armstead. 

‘‘Nothing of consequence,” replied the latter ; 
‘*only a little architectural enterprise. William is 
building a two-story university at that place, 
we are 
laid.” 

He had not forgotten his promise to Marie, and 
had already sent to Richmond to find a suitable 
lady teacher to take charge of the school. 

They left the house, and Marie explained it all. 


said 
horses have 


takes re?” 


and 


over to see the corner-stone duly 


going 


“Ah, Marie,” said George, ‘“*there are few 
nobler men than our consin William, and I am 
proud that your boy is named for him.” 

“Oh, brother.” she replied, ‘‘I wanted to do 


that long ago, but I could not.” 

It was late in the evening when the two re- 
turned from Millville, where William had _per- 
fected all arrangements for the building of his 
little school, and rendered it unnecessary that he 
should go back again. 

‘“*Armstead and I will start to-morrow for Los 
Angeles. I want him to see my new possessions in 
the Far West, and it may induce him to marry and 
settle there.” 

This came with a shock to all of them. 

‘“‘Los Angeles!’ exclaimed 
that’s thousands of miles away.” 


George, ‘Why, 
‘Yes, it’s a long journey, but we can come back 
in the Spring.” 
*But this is sudden. You have said nothing of 
it until now. Why not wait a month longer?” 
‘““My stay has than I 
anticipated. A month hence the roads will be in 
bad condition and there will be no getting out of 
this country.” 
“You are 
these mountains all 
where there is much 


already been greater 


mistaken ; the roads keep solid in 
Winter, except in places 
travel. If that is your only 
reason, you may remain until December.” 

*T have other reasons, and I must go. Marie is 
with you, and your household will be happy until 
our return. It will not be long. A half-year 
passes rapidly now. It is not like it was when we 
struggled at college and every month seemed an 
age.” 

That night, at her bedside, Marie prayed fer- 
vently for the protecting care of Providence over 
all of his footsteps wherever they might trend. 

(To be continued.) 


THANKSGIVING PICTURES. 

ROUND the Thanksgiving season and the 
d Christmas holidays the lot of the turkey in 
America is as unhappy as that of the Turk in 
Europe. Every man’s hand is against him. Al- 
though he is for the time being a more popular 
bird than the American eagle itself, it is a fatal 
kind of popularity. From the quietude of domes- 
tic life he is led forth to the block, and beheaded, 
upon no more serious charge than that of fatness. 
He maintains his dignity to the last, however, 
facing his executioner with disdainful silence, 
and clad in his robes of state. In his wild con- 
dition among the Western woods he is scarcely less 
in danger. Here he falls a prey to the strategy 
of the hunter, and to his own gallantry. A low, 
plaintive whistling call lures him to a rendezvous 
in some sheltered nook of the forest, which he 
discovers too late to be an ambush. Thus, for the 
turkey, all paths lead to one final destination—the 
dinner-table. There, stuffed with chestnuts, like 
the audience at a minstrel-show, he occupies the 
place of honor upon the menu—a post-mortem 
consolation not unlike that which Aoko, the Lord 
High Executioner in the ** Mikado,” promises his 
prospective victim : ‘* There will be a grand time, 
and a display of fireworks in the evening. You 
won't see them, but they will be there all the same.” 

If the turkey’s consolation of glory is thus a 
post-mortem one, so likewise 1s his revenge. Each 
additional portion of dressing called for by the 
diner at the sumptnons board is a milestone on the 
bird’s road to vengeance. In the watches of the 
night, the man who ate, drank and was merry at 
dinner -time falls a prey to lurid nightmares, 
spurred on by a stomach in revolt. Like the 
guilty King Richard IIL, he sees the ghosts of all 
his victims, They put him in their place. He is 
carved and eaten before his own eyes. Then, 
if ever, may the American bird gloat over the 
spectacle of his human ogre writhing in the 
clutches of retributive justice, in the guise of 
indigestion. 

In depicting on another page some types of the 
city’s homeless wanderers, and the way they spend 
not only Thanksgiving, but every day and night, 
the artist makes an effective use of the law of con- 
trast. Not to all is the day one of feasting and 
pleasure. The poor we have always with us ; and 
no thanksgiving for what we enjoy can be sincere 
or acceptable if offered in forgetfulness of the pri- 
vations of others, If we want them to join in the 
celebration, we must give them something to be 
thankful for. Mark Tapley himself could not have 
been jolly in station - house lodgings. Thanks- 
giving should be the field-day of Charity. 





THE MARRIAGE INSURANCE PLAN. 


SIncE the inanguration of insurance coinpanics 
the changes that have marked their progress have 
Companies have been formed to in- 
sure property, life, plate-glass and miscellaneous 
property, besides which, co-operative societies of 
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all kinds, having the insurance idea 


have sprang up all over the country, but in the 
great majority of cases they have only been bene- 


death, It remained for a Yankee to 
originate a plan that would benefit the insured 
without having ‘to die to win.” This scheme is 
known as marriage insurance, and a good motto 
for the company would be, ‘* Marriage made easy.” 
The New York Mail and Express says of it : 

oor plan of this company is to issue certificates 
valued upon maturity at $1,000 each. The endow- 
ments are paid by means of assessments on the 
members, the same as co-operative life insurance 
companies. The only difference between the life 
insurance and marriage insurance policy is that 
one is payable at death and the other at marriage. 
Whether the idea is meant to be conveyed that a 
man might dead as married, the 
pectus does not say. The admission fee is #10 on 
each certificate. Whenever a member gets mar- 
ried and calls for his endowment every other mem- 
ber is assessed $1.25, of which #1 yoes to the en- 
dowment fund, and the quarter-dollar is used 
towards paying the necessary expenses of the com- 
pany. The yearly dues on each certificate are $4, 
Members who die forfeit what they have paid. 
The money paid by them having been used to pay 
endowments reduces the to the remaining 
members. The shares mature and are payable as 
follows: 1. $700 at the end of three years if the 
person marries before two years; the remaining 


ficial afte 


1 
as well be pros- 





cost 


$300 in two years more, 2. #500 if he marries 
after two years; the remaining $500 in three 
years more. 3. $700 if he marries after three 


years; the remaining #300 in two years more, 
4. $900 if he marries after four vears ; the remain- 
ing $100 in one year more. 5, $1,000 if he marries 
at any time after five years. 6. #500 at the end of 
five years if he is not married and chooses to dis- 
continue his membership at that time.” 

Members who stop paying assessments at mar- 
riage forfeit the remaining portions of their en- 
dowment, Among the first inducements offered 
in the prospectus is the use of plain € nvelopes by 
the home office. No young man or woman, it is 
claimed, need be over-sensitive or be alarmed lest 
their matrimonial secret will be divulged by big 
bold type on letter-heads. If the scheme is snecess- 
ful in New York, ministers and justices will do a 
thriving business. 





THE PAY OF LAW-MAKERS. 
In Belgium each member of the Chamber of 
Representatives receives 200 florins, or £16 16s. 
per month, or, for the session of eight months, 


£134. 

In Denmark the members of the Landsthing 
and the Folkething are paid the saine salary, 15s, 
per day. number of working days 
in a session is 145; for the same 
is £113 15s, 

Portugal Peers 
nual stipend of 467, 

In France Senators and Deputies each get 19,000 
francs, or £350 a vear ; the Colonial Representa- 
tives getting, in addition, their traveling expenses, 

In Sweden the members of the Diet receive 1,200 
rix-dollars, equal to £66 14s., for a session of four 
months, and their traveling expenses. Members 
of both Chambers are fined 10 rix-dollars, or 11s., 
a day if they do not attend. 

In Switzerland members of the National Council 
receive 10s, per day, which is paid out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury. Members of the State Councils are 
paid by the cantons, and their salaries range from 
6s. to 108. per day 

In the United States Representatives and Dele- 
gates each receive $5,000 per year and their travel- 
ing expenses at the rate of 10c. per mile. 

In Norway the members of the Storthing receive 
13s. 4d. a day while it is sitting, which is usually 
about twelve wecks, , 

In Italy neither Senators nor Deputies are paid, 
but they get free passes over the railways in the 
kingdom and some other concessions as to taxes 
and patronage ; a most objectionable mode of pay- 
ment, and long since condemned in this and other 
countries where similar privileges used to be con- 
ceded to legislators, 

In Spain the members are not paid, 

In Greece Senators get £20 per month and mem- 
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bers of the Representative Chamber £10 per 
month. 
In all the local Legislatures in Germany the 


embers, with one or two exceptions, are paid, 
the salaries averaging in Prussia about 9s. per day, 
and in Austria 20s, per day. 

The members of Parliament of Great Britain, as 
is well known, receive no pay and have no direct 
patronage. Were the members of the House of 
Lords paid at the same rate as American Con- 
gressmen and Senators, their salaries would 
amount to about £518,000, and the members of 
the House of Commons would absorb about 
£670,000, 


THE WORLD’S LETTERS. 

Tue Washington correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Review writes : ** Superintendent Bell, of the 
Foreign Mail Division of the Post-oftice Depart- 
ment, has been making an interesting inquiry as 
to the quantity of mail matter transported by post 
throughout the entire globe every year. Such in- 
vestigations have been made before, but in a much 
more limited way and with much less satisfactory 


results, It was estimated by a German statisti- 
cian in 1866 that in 1865 the inhabitants of the 
globe exchanged about 2,300,000,000 letters, In 
1873 it was estimated that the number of letters 
80 exchanged had risen to 3,300,000,000, Hight 
years later, in 1881, an estimate was made, which 
included postal-cards as well as letters. The total 
number was estimated then at 6,257,000,000. The 


table which Superintendent Bell has now prepared 
is much more elaborate and comprehensive than 
any that we have hitherto had, It shows that the 
total number of letters transported last year in all 
quarters of the globe was 5,849,000,000, to which 
may be added about 1,077,000,000 postal-cards, 
4,610,000,000 articles of printed matter and about 
104,000,000 samples, making in all 11,640,000,000 
pieces of mail matter handled by the 489,000 
officers and employes in the 154,000 post-offices of 
the world. To every human being there are, ac- 
cording to this table, about five letters and postal- 
cards yearly, in which event some of us certainly 
get more than our share. Australians have more 
letters and postal-cards apiece than any other peo- 
ple. Each of them has about twenty-four, Ame- 
ricans come next with about twenty each, then 
Europeans with about fourteen each. An Asiatic 
gets only forty-one hundredths of a letter or pos- 
tal-card, and an African only nine-hundredths 
not much more than the postmark on & postal- 
card ; 8,894,100,000 letters and 597,500,000 postal- 
card re mailed in Europe during last yeur ; 
1,596,500,000 letters and 398,000,000 postal-cards 
in America ; 246,000,000 letters and 80,000,000 pos- 


for a basis, | tal-cards in Asia ; 
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postal-cards in Australia ; and, finally, 18,700,000 
letters and 300,000 postal-cards in Africa, ‘The 
total number of pieces of matter mailed in Europe 
last year was 7,249,300,000 ; in America the total 
was 3,819,000,000 : in Asia, 389,600,000; in Aus- 
tralia, 151,400,000, and in Africa, 30,700,000.” 


IIAM AND BY ‘TELEGRAPH. 


A New York correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Times says: ** There one hotel in New York 
at whose office one hears a wide departure from 
the old an unvaried cry of ‘ Front,’ ‘Take this to 
247,’ or, ‘See what 90 wants.’ At this hotel the 
clerk hears the tick of a mnftled bell behind him, 
turns from the counter, glances at a dial about 
twice the size of the face of an ordinary nickel 
clock, and immediately behaves as if he could se« 
through all the walls between him aud the guests’ 
rooms and could read the mind of any guest in 
the bargain. Click ! goes the bell. 

‘James, take up a Manhattan cocktail to 
47,’ says the clerk. Click! goes the bell. * Boy,’ 
says the clerk, ‘take up two soft boiled eggs to 
Mr. Tompkins ; or, ‘Johnny, run up and say t 
563 that it is ten minutes after ten o'clock.’ Any 
visitor who spends an hour near the clerk’s desk 
will be amazed ai the variety of orders that will be 
given to the hall-boys without the clerk's hearing 
a word from any room by telephone, telegraph, 
speaking-tube or any other means. 

“ The explanation is at once simple and peculiar. 
Some genius has invented a device that he calls by 
a Greek name, and which is op: rated automatically 
by an electric battery exactly as the old-fashioned 
hotel-annunciators are. In each room in the hotel 
is a dial with a movable arrow, like a clock-hand. 
On the dial are printed the names of everything a 
guest would be at all likely to want—all the drinks 
that ever were heard of: paper, envelopes, tele- 
graph blanks, ‘help,’ a doctor, police, chamber- 
maid, messenger - boy, eggs, toast, milk, soup, 
oysters, breakfast, dinner, tea ; in fact, every eat- 
able in common demand: a city directory, the 
daily papers, playing - cards, cigars, cigarettes, 
chewing-tobacco, a barber ; in short, everything in 
a list of 100 or 150 necessaries, The guest pulls the 
arrow to the name of whatever he wants, and by 
pressing a button registers his demand on the dia! 
behind the clerk’s desk. The only purpose it 
serves is to save time in the execution of orders.” 
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GOOSE-HUNTING IN DAKOTA. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Philade Iphia Te legrapl 





says: ‘*A goose-hunting expedition in Dakota re- 
quires extensive paraphernalia. There m 
roomy farmhouses on the plains in which one may 


spend the night. Hunters must, therefore, take 
with them a tent for covering blankets for beds. 
wood to burn (for all the wood here is hauled long 
distances from the Missonri bottom), provisions 
and drink. This is an alkali country, and if you 
find a house that has a well, the chances are the 
water is too full of alkali to be drinkable. We 
looked when we started like a party of emigrants 
‘mn search of a new home, One large wagon, 
drawn by ® pair of mules, was piled high with 
camp outiit, provisions, ete., and surmounted by 
two crates containing a dozen tamed wild gees¢ 
our decoys, In another wagon we rode, with guns 
and other light articles. 

‘“*A hunter's concealment in a goose-pit is very 
perfect, unless the birds fly so high that they can 
look directly into it. To deceive even the high- 
flyers we wore hats, the tops of which consisted 
of the backs and heads of stuffed wild 
With this equipment we merely added to the num- 
ber of our decoys as we turned our heads from 
side to side. While hiding in a pit affords almost 
perfect concealment, the situation is not a luxuri- 
ons one for the hunter. The wind drifts the soft 
black dirt upon him, the morning air is apt to 
chill him, and his quarters are so cramped that, 
even with a board to sit on, he may be glad when 
the flight is over, for the time being. Before sun- 
rise a great many flocks of geese had passed north 
in sight of ns, filling the air with their cries, but 
we were evidently not in their line of flight. Our 
decoys, with gooselike treachery, called loudly to 
entice their fellows within range of our guns, but 
only one flock gave us a call, and that so wide a 
one that we got but two of them. 





gees 
geese. 


THE PRESIDENT AND HIS FRIENDS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat writes: **The President has at last begun to 
appoint his personal friends to office, and it will 
not be the saying any longer that an intimacy 
with him makes a man ineligible. Few Presidents 


have made less in a political way of their old 
friends, and those who were intimate with Mr. 
Cleveland before he came into power have had 


reasons to grumble. President Lincoln appointed 
nearly all of those with whom he had been inti- 
mate to office. Grant did the same, and others 
followed his example. President Arthur alienated 
many who had been close to him by refusing them 
appointments, although towards the latter end 
of his term he was more disposed to listen to and 
acknowledge their claims on his favor, When he 
left the White House he only made two requests af 
his successor, and they were to appoint Alexande; 
Powell; who had been his valet, to a position in 
the Post-office Department, and to retain Mrs, Mc- 
Roberts in a position she held in the Patent Office, 
This lady was the intimate friend of General 
Arthur's wife and a bridesmaid at her wedding. 


Soon after he became President, General Arthur 
heard that she was very poor. He at once sent for 


her, and offered her a clerkship in which she 
would have light work and good pay. I don’t 
think a President loses any respect among the 
eople by doing this sort of thing, but every one 
likes him the better for it.” 


MILLIONS FOR A CHILD UNBORN. 


Tue will of Juan Pedro Terry, who died recently 
in Paris, was received at the Surrogate’s office in 
New York on the 15th inst. By its terms four- 
tifths of an estate valued at $€,000,000 are left to 
a child yet unborn. The will was sent to New 
York for probate by the American Consul-genera] 
at Paris, George Walker, at the request of Pedro 
O’ Bourke, executor of the will and administraton 
for the unborn child, © The will is dated Septem 
ber 16th last. A fifth of the property is bequeathed 
to the testator’s wife, Kate L. Terry. The clans 
giving the residue to the expected child is said to 
be in strict accordance with the Spanish law which 
insists that the children must get four-fifths of 
their father’s estate. The testator is not obliged 


to bequeath the other fifth to the widow. Her 
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93,400,000 letters and 1,200,000 | rights include only half of the property accruing 


since the marriage. It is provided in this will 
that if the child dies the entire estate shall go to 
the widow. The will also directs that the will of 


the testator’s father shall not be disputed, and de- 
clares that if the testator’s wife impugns any of 
the will she is to have nothing. The will is signed 
**Juan Pedro Terry y Dorticos,” in compliance 
with the Spanish law, which requires that the sur- 
name of the father of the testator, or, if his father 
is dead, of his mother’s family if she be alive, 
shall be added to that of the testator. The wit- 
nesses to the will are Robert M. Hooker, Vice- 
Consul-general at Paris; Valentine Martinez, and 
John Robert Kirk. The testator inherited his 
millions from his father, Thomas Terry, of Cuba 
and New York, whose estate when he died last 
Spring was valued at $50,000,000. It consisted of 
vast sugar plantations about Cienfuegos and sev- 
eral millions in cash, which was long on deposit 
with the old house of Moses Taylor & Co., where 
Juan Terry was a clerk up to ten years ago. 


SOME INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 


Tue Knights of Labor in the West are calling 
for more lecture 8, more books, more good Instruc- 
tive pamphlets. The speakers are eve rywhere 
listened to with deep attention. 


Tue trades-union leaders report that the mem- 
bership of trades-unions is increasing steadily, and 
that the members who are coming in are the older 
men who have heretofore held aloof. 


are in Prussia 24,015 male and female 
convicts engaged in about twenty industries, 
among which are tobaeco, bookbinding, 
making, carpentering, weaving, sailmaking, bas- 
ketmaking and wood-working. The question of 
convict labor is attracting a great deal of atten- 
tion, 

THERE are inquiries in English markets, so a 
recent English letter states, for 100,000 tons of 
steel rails from the United States and the Colonies. 
All branches of the iron trade are improving, and 
in consequence the mill-workers and miners are 
already beginning the disenssion of the question 
of wages. The statement is made that American 
buyers have inquiries in English makers’ hands 
for 50,000 tons of blooms and billets. 


THERE 


shoe- 


A piscussIon has been started over the relative 
merits of water-power and steam-power. The 
water - power advocates figure out that steam- 
power even in quantities—500 to 600 horse-power 

-cannot be created or maintained at a cost of 
less than #50 per horse-power per annum, while 
water-power will not ordinarily cost half that 
much. It is agreed that there are hundreds of 
places in the United States where valuable water- 
power can be conveniently utilized at little cost 
and confer important economic advantages on 
those who seek this but little used source of power. 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES 


MM. Moreav and Miauen show that the 
rapidly purities the pestilential atmosphere of con- 
tinents. Marine atmospheres driven upon land 
act upon inland places to a considerable distance, 
purifying the air of the regions they traverse. 


rs 


Tue imperceptible motion of the so-called fixed 
stars is not only detected by the spectroscope, but 
measured, Sirius is found to be now approaching 
the earth at the rate of twenty miles a second, 
while a few years ago this notable star was reced- 
ing from us twenty-five miles each second. 


Ar the mechanical exhibition at the Palais de 
Industrie in Paris there is shown a machine for 
registering votes, which will, it is said, be shortly 
installed in the Senate and the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. Its object is to obviate mistakes, the loss of 
time, and the necessity of members leaving their 
to record their votes, The machine 

v electricity, and the vote of the whol 
house can by it be made known in less than five 
minutes. It is the invention of M. Debayeux. 
The machinery is somewhat complicated, but is 
said to work with great facility. 


desks is 


worked 


Ir experiments which have been made by a 


dentist in San Francisco bear the test of time, a 
radical change in dentistry seems impending. Dr, 
Younger, following the lead of the great John 


Hunter, has found that teeth freshly drawn can 
be transplanted to a cockscomb and ictain their 
vitality for amonth. They will alco live in warm 
water for about two days. These placed in the 
natural sockets from which other teeth have been 
taken, and then temporarily secured, beeome fixed 
and grow as if indigenous to the soil. But more 
than this, new sockets can be drilled and teeth 
inserted within them, and the result shows that 
here again the newcomer takes firm hold of the 
adjacent bone and becomes a strong and useful 
masticator. 

“THE flow of iliustrated curi- 
ously,” says the London Engineer, **in one phase 
of Japanese art metal-work, of which, however, it 
is quite difficult to obtain native examples. In i's 
preparation thin layers of copper, precious metals 
and various are in superposition 
like the leaves of a through these 
holes are drilled to various depths in the thickness 
of the metal, or trenches are cutinit. The 
is than hammered flat until the holes or trenches 
disappear, and the result contorted bands of 
some comple xity, posse asing much be auty, ¢ spe- 
cially when the color of the metal is developed by 
suitable chemical treatment and polishing. A 
similar effect may be produced by beating up the 
metal from one side and filing the other flat.” 
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PROFESSOR CEREBOTANI, an Italian inventor, has 
devised an ingenious kind of instrument for ascer- 
taining the distance of accessible and inaccessible 
points from the observer and from each other. 
This apparatus consists mainly of a pair of tele- 
scopes mounted on a stand and fixed on a tripod 
for use ; the telescopes being both bronght to bear 
on the object, and a reading then taken froma 
graduated scale on the instrument, which, com- 
pared with a set of printed tables, gives the dis- 
tance. This arrangement obviates the necessity 
for the line, which has hitherto had to be 
laid down in these operations, and all trigo omet- 
rical observations are dispensed with, Distance 
can be measured between the tar-off obje cts, and, 
by means of a sheet of paper fixed on a drawing- 
board, a rough plan of the country under meas- 
urement can be sketched ; in the same way also 
the distances of ships at sea or of moving objects 
on Jand can be determined, The apparatus 18 
claimed to be of special adaptation for land sur- 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD 
THe Imperial German war budget for 1887-88 
maintains the Army on the effective normal peace 


footing of 427,274 men. 


A PROPOSITION has been introduced in the Ver- 


mont Legislature to substitute a high-license law 
for the prohibitory law now on the statute-books, 
Ii 


is now stated that the constitutional amend- 


ment submitted to the voters of Llinois at the 
recent election, prohibiting convict labor, was 
adopted. 

A LARGE part of the town of Durham, N. C., was 


destroyed by fire on the 16th inst. Among the 
buildings destroved were several large tobacco es- 
tablishments. The total loss was about $300,000, 


for an historical procession on the ninetieth anni- 
versary of Emperor William's birth. The display 
will be on the largest scale ever witnessed in Ger- 
many. 


THE artists and students of Berlin are preparing 


THE projected International Exhibition of War 
Implements in Brussels in 1888 has entirely col- 
lapsed, foreign Governments having declined to 
participate in the show, which would have dis- 
closed their military secrets. 

Tue Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has af- 
firmed the constitutionality of the Act making 
a liquor-seller liable for damages in favor of the 
family of an habitual drunkard to whom he 
liquor after notification not to do so. 


ellis 


Aw Austrian electrician named Marcus is sup- 
plying the German Navy with a newly invented 
petroleum engine for torpedo-boats: The engine 
is set in motion by electro-magnetism, and is more 
powerful than a steam-engine of the same size. It 
is not liable to « xplosion. 


In the suit of the Choctaw Nation against the 
United States, instituted to obtain judicial settle- 
ment of all existing claims of the Choctaw Nation 
against the United States Government, the Su- 
preme Court has decided that the.Choctaws are 
entitled to a judgment of $2,958,708. 


HEAVY snow-storms in Iowa, Minnesota, and 
other Western States, last week, blockaded travel 
on the railways. In Dakota, where the storm was 
especially severe, no trains could be moved fora 
day or two. On Lake Michigan over forty vessels 
were wrecked, and one hundred liveg were lost. 


Tre Church Temperance Society of New York 
has adopted a plan by which it hopes to fix the peo- 
ple’s attention on the liquor question, A map has 
been published for public circulation showing the 
exact position of 10,197 saloons in this city, and 
also the location of the 447 churches and of the 
121 schools which the city supports. 


AccorpDINnG to the vital statistics of Germany 
for 1885, 4,091 males and 1,209 females committed 


snivide. The methods of self-destruction were as 
follows: By hanging, 3,567; drowning, 1,177; 


shooting, 611 ; poison, 232 ; cutting their throats, 
112 ; throwing themselves under railroad trains, 
77 ; throwing themselves from heights, 49. 


In his message to the recent National Council, 
Chief Busbyhead of the Cherokee Nation, Indian 
Territory, recommended that the thirty Indian 
tribes in the Territory form a confederation for 
the purpose of anticipating and resisting the pass- 
age by Congress of an Act creating a Territory out 
of **No Man’s Land” and portions of Indian 
Territory. 

AccORDING to the annual report of Lientenant- 
General Sheridan, the Army of the United States 
now comprises 2,102 officers and 23,946 men of all 
arms of the service. A marked decrease is noted 
in the number of deserters during the past year as 
compared with preceding years. The percentage 
of desertions in 1884 was 15; in 1885, 11.7; and 


during the past year, 8.3. 


THE prize sloop Mayjli is for sale. 
Burgess, the designer, that 
campaign cost General Paine a great deal of time 
and care, and he does not feel hike going into an- 
other such contest next year. He thinks the May- 
Jlower may be needed to defend the cup, and gives 
this opportunity for any one to buy her who has 
the time to run her as she should be run, 


Edward 
Summer's 
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DELEGATES r¢ presenting seventeen fraternal so- 
cieties with a membership of 530,000, met in Wash- 
ington, D. C., last week, and organized the Na- 
tional Congress of Fraternal Beneficiary Societies, 
the object of which is to protect the various bene- 
ficial Orders against business and speculative or 
ganizations pretending to be fraternal and bene- 
ficial, to the detriment of lk gitimate se cieties, 


Tue Young Men's Christian Association 1s con- 
sidered a good business investment in many West- 
ern towns, The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fi 
Railway contributes $1,000 a vear to the associa- 
tion at Topeka, besides contributing liberally to 
the association in Kansas City. In San Francisco 
Wells, Fargo & Co. make their employes members 
of the association at an annual expense of $250. 
Two HUNDRED divorces docketed for 
trial before the courts of Providence, R. I., last 
week. Divorce in that State is more easily ob- 
tained than in any other State, not excepting In- 
diana. A Bill is to be presented to the Legislature 
at the January session to extend the term of leg 
residence to three vears instead of one, which, if 
passed, will make Rhode land a less desirable 
place for divorce-hunters, 


Mayy Prohibition Bibles are in cirenulation in 
Atlanta, The Prohibition Bible is a very smart 
imitation of a book which incloses a bottle of very 
good whisky. By touching a spring at one end of 
the book the other end opens, and the neck of the 
bottle up serene ly. These bottle-books are 
at one dollar each, A man could walk up a 
church-aist with one under his arm without being 
suspected of anything but deep piety. The ** wets” 
of Atlanta must be hard pushed when they resort 
to such devices as these, 
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Tue accounts «* the Berlin royal theatres, in- 
cluding opera, show that the cost to the state is 
2,500,000 marks annually, Of this amount the 


Emperor contributes 450,000 marks from his pri- 
vate purse, besidés paying the deficit incurred by 
the opera and iix ballet, which do not pay, Owing 
partly to the large)salaries given the artists, The 
statistics of the subsidized theatres in Paris show 
that in 1884 the Grand Opera was run at a loss of 
#80,000, and in 1885 a loss of 350,000, The books 
of the Opera Comique show a deficit of $20,000 
for 1885, while those of the Odeon and Theatre 
Francais show a profit for the same year of $8,000 
and $2,000 respectively. 
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NOBLE D. LARNER, 


GRAND HGH Priest, RoyAL ARCH MASONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


GENERAI 


HE Convocation of the General Grand Chapter of Royal 
Arch Masons of the United States, recently held in 
Washington, D. C., represents a membership of about 
125.000. The Royal Arch are a higher Order of Masons. 
The first three degrees of Masonry, called ‘‘Symbolic Ma- 
sonry.” are taken in lodges, and the Grand Lodge, with juris- 
diction over a State, is the highest authority yet established. 
They have no General Grand Lodge extending over the 
United States. After the first three, the next four degrees 
of Masonry, called ‘‘Capitular Masonry,” are taken in 
chapters instead of lodges, and those who have taken the 
seven degrees are Royal Arch Masons. The Grand Chapter 
represents the Royal Arch Masons of a State. It 
posed of delegates from the chapters, of which there may 
be any number. There are thirty-eight Grand Chapters in 
the United States (one for each State), and four delegates 
from each of these coristitute the General Grand Chapter, 
which holds a convocation once in three years ; so that in 
the General Grand Chapter there are 152 members. The 
Royal Arch Masons have flourished for centuries, and spread 
over the whole civilize world, The General Grand Chapter 
of the United States was organized in 1798, and with the ex- 
ception of the war year of 1862, has had a convocation 
somewhere in the United States once in every three years 
since. The highest officer is the General Grand High Priest ; 
the Deputy General Grand High Priest is next ; then come 
the King and the Scribe, in the order named. 

The Convocation recently held elected as General Grand 
High Priest, Noble Danforth Larner, Thirty-second Degree, 
of Washington, D.C. He is a native of that city, where he 
was born January 9th, 1830. He received his education in 
the private schools of the city, and learned the ‘art 
preservative of arts,” the printing business, in the estab- 
lishment of his grandfather, Jacob Gideon. In 1861 he 
was given a clerkship in the Interior Department, which he 
afterwards resigned for the Secretaryship of the National 
Union Fire Insurance Company. He served as Councilman 
of Washington from 1863 to 1865; was Chairman of the 
Committee on Improvement, and Vice-president of the body. 
On the 19th of October, 1863, he became a Master Mason of 
B. B., French Lodge; the following December he was ini- 
tiated a chapter member of Lafayette Lodge, No.19; and on 
the 31st of December he was elected Secretary, in 1864 Senior 
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Warden, and Worshipful Master in December of the same 
year. November 6th, 1866, he was elected Grand Secretary 
of the Grand Lodge of the District of Columbia, and 
served for*five years. He became a member of Mount 
Vernon Royal Arch Chapter, No. 20, then under the registry 
of Maryland and District of Columbia Grand Chapter. In 
1867 he united with others in the formation of the Grand 
Chapter of the District of Columbia. June ist, 1867, he be- 
came’ High Priest of the new Chapter, Lafayette, No. 5, and 
served two and a half years. He became Grand Secretary at 
the time of the organization of the Grand Chapter, serving 
until November, 1872, when he was elected Deputy Grand 
High Priest, and served one year. He has been Chairman 
of the Committee on Correspondence of the Grand Chapter 
for many years. In November, 1873, he was elected Grand 
High Priest. At Nashville, Tenn., in 1874, he was elected 
General Grand Captain of the Host of the General Grand 
Chapter of the United States, and General Grand Seribe of 
the same Order at Buffalo, Angust 24th, 1877. He received 
the Order of Knighthood in Columbia Commandery, No. 2, 
of Washington, D, C., in May, 1866, and officiated in De 
Molay Commandery, February 16th, 1872, and was elected 
Eminent Commander from the floor, December, 1877. In 
Cryptic Masonry he united in the movement made in Wash- 
ington in organizing a Council of Royal and Select Masons 
in 1870. In the following year (1871) he was elected thrice 
Puissant Grand Master ; and in 1878 he received the degrees 
of the Ancient Scottish Rite up to and including the Thirty- 
second Degree. 


A TRIAL IN 


HE artist correspondent who supplies the illustration on 
page 236 writes: ‘Life in an incipient mining camp 

is so precarious that the shifting population confine their 
improvements to the actual necessities of their existence. It 
is not until two or three years’ experience has confirmed the 
value or richness of the surrounding mines that they devote 
any attention to the public buildings of their ‘city,’ as it is 
invariably christened. Until such a time of assured per- 
manency arrives, their court, as well as all other public 
business, is transacted either in a store or cabin, most fre- 
quently in a saloon, which is a general meeting-place. When 
a barkeeper wears the ermine, as is very often the case, he 
convenes court where it should be convered—at the bar, 
and there hears the cause with the gravity, though perhaps 
not the dignity, of a Supreme Court Justice, Such a scene 
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HUNTING THE WILD TURKEY.— THE LOVE-SICK GOBBLER LURED TO RUIN, 
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£00 
is extremely novel and ludicrous, as are also fre- ! 
quently the decisions which the ‘judge’ renders 
with a profound seriousness that can only amuse 
one used to-orderly judicial methods. We recall 


one in particular, which, if it was without prece- 












dent, was in accordance with public policy. The 
justice of the peace, who was a saloon-keepe r, sat 
behind his bar on the back of a chair, hearing the 
trial of a-eman who had been arrested for drunken- 
ness. The evidences wed that the : used had 
been drunk, but t) he had become intoxicated 
in the saloon of the justice and on his liquor. 
After drawing a few deep puffs on a cigar which 
he held on the point of his knife, the judge re- 
laxed his meditative brows and ¢ ravely said, as he 


stood upon the chair : * This ‘ere court has heard 


counsel for the people and for the prisoner, and 
on due reflection decides that if this ‘ere court put 
a man in the cooler for getting full in the court’s 
own saloon, it would ruin my trade by keeping the 
boys away for fear of getting in tne cooler, and a 
decision like that would be agin public policy, and 
bad. This court finds the prisoner not guilty, and 
taxes the State ten dollars cost. What’ll it be, 
sctntg 


FUN. 


We received a basket of grapes the other day 
from a subscriber with the request : ** Please notice 
this on your inside.’’ We have done so Vew Haven 

Ir you have a friend with a cough or cold, tell 
him to try Dr. BuLu’s Coven Syrup. Price % cts. 

“Mamma, papa says you weren't pretty last 
week, but you are to-day.” ‘Ah, my child, last 
week I had neuralgia; to-day I have SaLvaTIoN 
Ou 





A DRAMATIC writer says: ‘* Boucicault’s wink is 
irresistible It may be so, but we doubt if it is | 
equal to Shakespeare's Lear.— Boston Commercial 


Bulle fin, 


Tue January number of FRaNK LESLIE’s SUNDAY 
MaGaZIneE, beginning the Twenty-first Semi-annual 
Volume, will contain two opening chapters of a new 
serial story, entitled ** His Banner Over Me,” writ- 
ten by Miss Fannie A. Mathews for the Magazine. 


This story, the scene of which is laid in the City of 
New York, and the Cats kills, is a story of modern 
society. it is absorbingly inte nootine, the charac- 


terization is strong, and the heroine, though will- 

will make a mark ae 

FOR THROAT DISEASLS AND COUCHS. 
BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 


Like all other rea’ly good things, are imitated, ana 
purchasers stiould be careful to obtain the genuine 
article prepared by Joun I. Brown & Sons, and 
sold only in boxes Price 2 cents. 


ANGOSTURA Bitters are indorsed by all the lead 
ing physicians and chemists, for their purity and 
wholesomeness. Beware of counterfeits, and ask 
your grocer and druggist for the genuine article 
prepared by Dr. J. G. B. Stecert & Sons. 


Buarr’s Pitus.—Great English Gout and Rheum- 
atio Remedy. Oval box, 34; round, 14 Pills. At 
all druggists’. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Wrnstow’s Sooruine Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 

Twenty-five cents a bottle 
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Diarrhoea Summer Comblaint 
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“PROVIDENCE. R.1. rp 
ANTED fein ertemen fo take 


to 63 a day easily mack 
Work sent by mail. Nocanvassing. Steady Em- 
loyment Furnished, Address with stamp CROWN 
wre. CO., 204 Vine St., Cincinnat, Ohio. 


AB BIG OFFER. Fa eacdess Ga, wo wil 


Operating Washing Machines. If you want 
one, send us your name, P. 0. and express of- 


fice at once. THE NATIONAL CO., 28 Dey St., N.Y. 
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Phy INVALIDS AND UTHER 


Health, Strength and Energy, 


SHOULD 


AVOID DRUGS, SECRET MEDICINES, etc., 


{VD SEND FOR 


“The Review,” cr “Health and Strength Repaine, 
A LARGE ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 


Published Eintirely for Their Benetit. 











It Treats on Health, Hygiene, Physical Culture, 





and Medical Subjects, 


And is a complete encyclopedia of information for suffering human- 
ity afflicted with long-standing, chronic, nervous, exhausting, or pain- 

© ful diseases. Every subject that bears en health and human happi 

; ives ¢ i in its ‘ the many i isked 


ness receives attention in its pages; and many questions as 


WEREMEM. BLOW ACE TO VAVAAADS. 




















by ailing persons and invalids who have despaired of a cure are an 





} 


swered, and valuable information is volunteered to all who are in 


need of medical advic No similar work has ever been published. 


“ #4 Every sick or ailing person should have it 


ful, is a most lovable character It ‘b a story that | 


YOUNG AND MIDDLE-AGED MEN, and others who suffer from nervous and physical debility, exhausted vitality, premature decline, etce., 


are especially benefited by consulting its contents. Everything such sufferers wish to know is fully given in its pages. If in need of medical aid 
or counsel, read it before “doctor > or investing in medicines or appliances of any description, and you will save time, money, and disappoint- 
ment. If using medicine, or medical treatment of any kind, read it and learn the better way. 


THE REVIEW exposes the frauds practiced by quacks and medical impostors who profess to ‘‘ practice medicin and points out the only 


safe, simple, and effective road to health, visor, and bodily energy. 

Beware of the sham curative articles called Shields, Generators, Girdles, Pads, Brushes, Corsets, Clothing, Plasters, etc., now deceptively adver 
tised as Electric, Voltaic, or Magnetic. These articles are as entirely spurious as the advertisements conce rning them are insidious. This can be 
easily detected by a simple test which is fully explained in THE REVIEW. 

Electric Belts and all curative appliances are treated upon; all about them. Belts on thirty days’ trial (?) and other fallacies reviewed. Thou- 
sands of dollars saved nervous-debility sufferers and others by the advice given. 

Reader, are you afilicted, and wish to recover the same degree of health, strength and energy experienced in former years? Do any of the 
following symptoms, or class of symptoms, meet your diseased condition? Are you suffering from ill-health in any of its many forms, consequent 
on a lingering, nervous, chronic, or funetional disease? Do you feel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, and lack the power of will and action? 


Are you subject to loss of memory, have spells of fainting, fullness of blood in the head, feel listless, moping, unfit for business or pleasure, and 


subject to fits of melancholy? Are your kidneys, stomach, urinary orge™s, liver or blood in a disordered condition? Do you suffer from rheum 
atism, neuralgia, or other aches and pains \re you timid, nervous and forgetful, with your mind continually dwelling on the subject? Have you 
lost confidence in yourself and energy for business pursuits? Are you subject to restless nights, broken sleep, nightmare, dreams, palpitation of the 
heart, bashfulness, confusion of ideas, aversion to society, dizziness in the head, dimness of sight, pimples and blotches on the face and back, and 
other despondent syiaptoms? There are thousands of young men, middle-aged and old, who suffer from nervous and physical debility. There are 
thousands of females broken down in health and spirits, and who, from false modesty or neglect, prolong thetr sufferings. 

Why further neglect your health and future happiness, or continue to be dosed, drugged and quacked, when THE REVIEW, which cosis you 


nothing, teaches the true and only way to permanent health, strength, and vigor? 


“The Review,” or “Health and Strength Regained,” 


Contains particulars atid information worth thousands to suffering humanity. THE REVIEW is now in its ninth year of publication, Complete 
specimen copies mailed free. Address, naming this paper, 


Publishers REVIEW, 1164 Broadway, New York. 


Now is the time to apply, as you may not see this notice | 
again, Send your address on postal card to-day, § 
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Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


Use Perry’s Motu AND FRECKLE | 
Lotion, it is reliable. 

For PIMPLES on the FACE, | 1 i i 
por PIMPLES on the FACE, | The Easiest Knife in the World to Open. 
ask your druggist for PrErry’s | 


oe pues Re By ae Seu DY. | The blade moves out or in when pressure is applied | 
Send for circular ‘ on the end opposite the blade. "MORE 


Brent Goon & Co., 57  Musvey St., UT, Gravel, Diabetes. Speedy relief ; harm- 


New York ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT, cea infallible; 4 days’ cure. French Vegetable Sali- 


Sick CK DA H cylates—box, $1. 400ks free ; thousands authentic 


Or send 25c. in er references. L. A. Paris & Co., General Agents, 
|Positively Cured b 


102 West 14th St., New York. _ 
ttle Pills. ‘ , 
a — ees 73 Franklin Street, 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., | Ae wee ae. 
the aleoyetiove Di 
fre NEW YORK. 


399 B’way, N.Y. Factories, 69 
Walker St., & Vienna, Austria, 
Sterling Silver-mounted Pipes 
etc., made in newest designs. 

















A Wonderful Cure tor Coughs and Colds, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Croup and 
Whooping Cough, Banishes Coughs and 
Colds where other remedies have failed 
Keep in readiness. 8 sizes— 25c., 50c., 


A PROTEC TOR q et eae druggists. Beware of 


Is a handy thing to bave around. Especially do | PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in One Minute. 
| ladies and children, the aged, and all persons of GERMAN CG ORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions. 
delicate ¢ onstitviion, need protection from the 


cold Winter biast, and sudden weather chan:-es of 

our climate. The COMMON-SENSE CHEST and Frink’ Ss Rupture Remedy 

LUNG PROTECTOR effectually guards the vital a" . - 

organs against all assaults from without, Prepaid Tent quickly cure any case vf | a er zplana 
'. on and Seetmontnls fee Aid 

by mati for only Fifty Cents. Large discount to FRINK, | is ‘Broadway, New York. 

the trade. Circulars free. Address COMMON- 
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and prevent Consts 
Piles. smallestand easiest *o take. 
ly one pilla dose. 40inavial, Purely V 
etable. Price 2 25 cents. 5 vials by ee 
CARTER MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, New York. 
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new vATARRE B.S. Lauderbach & Co.,Newark,N.J. TREE ~ POPPA S Father’ 








DEAFNESS: ae Crosby’s. Vitalizea Phosphites 


by most of the noted specialists without benefit. 
Cured himarlf in three months, and since then hun- THE BRAIN AND NE! VE FOOD. Cures all Weaknesses and Nervous Derangeme» 
Used by all Physicians. Dnucaists on BY Maw, 1. 56 WEST TWENTY-FIFTH ST., NEW YORK 


dreds of others, Full particulars sent on application, 
T. S. PAGE, No, 41 West 3ist St., New York City, 
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Sugar-Coate 
Cathartic 
Liver 


‘ctw PILLS. 


bowels are cons tipate d, or if the stomach 
fails to perform its functions properly, use 
Ayer’s Pills. They 


For some years I was a victim to Liver 
Complaint, in consequence of which I 
suffered from General Debility and Indi- 
gestion. A few boxes of Ayer’s Pills 
restored me to perfect health.—W. T. 
Brightney, Henderson, W. Va 

For years I have relied more 
Ayer’s Pills than anything else, to 


Regulate 


my bowels. These Pills are mild in action, 
and do their work thoroughly. I have used 
them with good effect, in cases of Rheu- 
matis = Kidney Trouble, and Dyspepsia. 
— G. IF. Miller, Attleborough, Mass. 


bya Pills cured me of Stomach and 
Liver troubles, from which I had suffered 
for years. [cons ider them the best pills 
made, and would not be without them. — 
Morris Gates, Downsville, N. Y. 


1 was attacked with Bilious 
Which was followed by Jaundice, 
so dangerously ill that my friends de- 
spaired of my recovery. I commenced 
tuking Ayer’s Pills, and soon regained my 
customary strength and vigor. —dJohn C. 
Pattison, Lowell, Nebraska. 


Last spring I suffered greatly from a 
troublesome humor on my side. * In spite 
of every effort to cure this eruption, it in- 
creased until the flesh became entirely 

raw. [ was troubled, at the same time, 
with Indigestion, and distressing pains in 


The Bowels. 


By the advice of a friend I began taking 

Ayer’s Pills. In a short time I w: as free 

from pain, my food dig rested properly, the 

sores on my body commenced healing, 

and, in less than one month, I was cured. 
Samuel D. White, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ayer’s Pills, in my 
them to be the best 
- Darden, Darden, Miss. 


girl were taken with 


AYER’ 


If 


comes tor pid 


the be- 


are invaluable, 


upon 


Fever, 
and was 


I have long used 
famils 9 and be lieve 
pills made. —S. C 


My wife and little 


Dysentery a few days ago, and I at once 
began giving them small dose s of Ayer’s 
Pills, thinking I would call a doctor if the 
disease became any worse. In a short 
time the bloody discharges stopped, all 
pain went away, and he alth Wis restored, 


- Theodore Esling, Richmond, Va. 
’s Pill 
Ayer’s Pills, 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine, 


ED.PINAUD'S 
PERFUMERY 


AND 


TOILET ARTICLES, 


HENRY DREYFUS, 


Sole Agent for the U. 8, 
10 COURTLAND ST., N. Y. 


TRAVELERS 


or those who shave at home are 


invited totry WILLIAMS’ 
BSHAYING STICK. An 


m exquisite Soap, producing arich, 
mild lather that will not dry on 
the face while shaving. Deli- 
cately POST Al h Attar, of 
Roses. CCEPTABL 
HOLIDAY GiFT to @ gentleman 
who shaves. 

Obtain_it of your Druggist, 
for send 25 cents in stamps to 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO... 
ASTONBURY, CONN., 
ears of 
“Genuine Yankee**ana other 

celebrated Shaving Soaps. 


Arras OMIDAY, PRESENTS ceroone 


OPTICONS. 
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= EWS 
SCREEN, POSTERS, PROGRAMMES, TICKETS, Etc. 
Has Double Condensers, ) ——~ 
Extra Magnifying Lens, ont $ 8 5 0 
and Nickel Mountings. ( ——— 

[Iv A NEAT woopEN Box} J BY MAIL, $2.10 

MAMMOTH STEAM ENGINE wiithe $I 
DER CATALOCUE FRE 

HARMACH & Co., S00] Filbert St. Phila. Pa. 
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THE MIKADO 


ing: first, the compiete words of the 
Second, the music of all the best songs ; 
etchings of all the characters in the opera. These 
facts make it the best Mikado book published, but 
we send with it ten beautiful chromo cards sesides, 
not defaced by having advertisements printed on 
the —- MACK PUBLISHING CO., 

28 all 530 w yashington St., New York. 


For ten cents 
in stamps we 
will send a 


Mikado; 
Third, 















6-118 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, 


Red Clover Blossoms 
and + luid and Solid Extracts of 
y the Biossoms. The Best Blood 
Purifier known. Cures Cancer, 
Catarrh, Salt Rheum, Rheum 
atism, Dyspepsia, Sick Head- 

Constipation, Piles, 


Whoopin Cough, ete. Send 
f Ciroular. lention paper 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


The 
nized 
with a staff of well-known contributors. 

The JUVENILE, HKARTH 
aud MUMUBUG Exposures are to receive 


great staff of editors who, for over a quarter of a century, 
authority upon all matters pertaining to agriculture, 


and HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENTS have 
additional 


have made this periodical the recog 
horticulture, etc., has now been reinforced 
been enlarged, 
attention, 


SPLENDID ENCRAVINCS FREE!!! 


HOMES OF OUR FARMER PRESIDENTS. 


rural scenes. The American 


It is noteworthy that a majorit 
were 
Agriculturist is now publishing and sending free to all subscribers, at an 


y of our Presidents 


reared on farms, or retired from public life to 


outlay of over $30,000, superb Engravings (18 by 24 inches in size) of these Homes, together with special 


descrip tive papers by James Parton, Donald G. 
These Engravings constitute 
peasant’s home, 


series, beginning im May last. 


1,000 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Mitchell, 
a magnificent portfolio collection of ornaments for the walls of a prince or 
Subscriptions for 1587 immediately forwarded are entitled to ali the 


Every issue of the 
100 original illustrations of animals, plants, new farm and 


and other eminent living American authors. 


American Agriculturist contains nearly 


household conveniences and appliances, outdoor scenes, etc. 
THE A. B, G. OF AGRICULTURE We begin the year with a series of papers on this subject by 
* well-known practical writers, which will furnish invaluable in- 


a ition to every professional man, merchant and mechanic, who looks forward to being the happy 


ossessor of an acre or more of land—to everybody wishing to learn practical Agriculture, 
: every number furnishing original designs and speci- 
fications for houses, barns and outbuildings, combining utility, cheapness 
in their structure, and fully meeting the wants and desires of every class of Rural Home | 


Is a special feature 


RURAL ARCHITECTUR 


me — 


ENDORSED BY THE U. S. GOVERNMENT. y 


remarkable success that has attended the unique and untiring efforts of its proprietors to 
Its contents are duplicated every month for a German Edition, 


of the 
and extend its cire ule ition. 


cause 


etc, 


ol. 8th, Tenth Census, U. 8., says: “‘The American 
Agric ulturist is espec ially worthy of mention, be- 


Price $1.50 a Year; Single Numbers, 15 Cents, 


Balance of this Year FREE 


to all Subscribing Immediately. 


Send Six Cents for mailing you Grand Double Number, just 


out, 32-page Premium List, and Sampie Preof of E 


increase 
which also circulates widely. 
| 


ngravings 


of “‘Homes of our Farmer Presidents,” togetier with Descrip- 


tion by James Parton. 
‘DAVID W. JUDD, Pub., 
t=" CANVAS ERS 


WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Address, 


751 Broadway, N.Y. 
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book contains | 


needed qnaiitiesin gum meta 
gun, hence it is named the “WOOL. 
existance. But not onlyis the bat the 
found in any gunsmith's shops anywhere. 





the same power ful act rion, 
Steel Lock, blued; 
ings. Barrels 28, "80 and 82 inches. 





‘This Illustrates a Target with both Barrels’ 
24 inches in Diametor, 


Distance 65 Yai 
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The Bis Aad 


Weight from 7 to 10 ret 


Shoots Accurately 


ee 
Uninininimimibls 


reatest strength with other 
fina of metal used in this 


The Grandest Triumph of Intelligence and Practice. 


Itis made for service, not show, although very handsome, No other breech-loader begins to have anything .ike 
It is Acentre fire, 10 or 12 bere, Steel Barrels finely bore:. 
nautematie shell ejector suits either paper or brass shells handsomo case zaidened mount. 


Has very easy working 


It Shoots Perfectly at 80 Yards and Will Kill at 150 Yards. 


It is one of the strongestarmsever made weighs from 
Z4 to 9% pounds, it has all the best qualities found 
in a$50 Shot Gun, Theinstant youreye spots this gun 
you will admire it and the first trial will convince you that 
= never took sight overa better or truer piece We in- 

end to be permanently engaged in the sale ofthe WOOL - 
WH£ICH Gun and for this reason we putit, fur the pres- 
ent, at so low a figure, as we are satisfied that every Hun- 
ter and Sportsman will concede it to be the best shooting 
e@un furnished at any price, So satisfied are we of the great 
merits of this gun that we will send C. O. D. on rec eipt of 
$3.00, subjecttoexamination, Balance of billto be paid 
al express office. As soon as enough of these guns are sold 
at 612.50 tomakethem well Enown to the shooting 
classes we shall put the price up to $25.00 knowing they 
wiil readily sell at that wherever known. Now is the 
time to be sure of getting this exe: llent Gun 
at $12.50. A good gun like a good watch is always val- 
uable ind will often sell for morethan twice ite cost. Toany 
nad po $12.50 at once, fullamount ot cash witli order 


Ee oye FREE ASPORTS- 
WANS LT of fine w a SRoRrT? 
et en 25 Shelis extra. 


Onur patente: solid bras3 shells, which prevent charges and 
wads from failing out, furnished at GO cents a Dozen, 84 


a Hundred, Paper Shelis 75% cents per Hundre., $2.0 
WANT ACOOD SHOT CUNATA 


will buy full set reloading tools, 
IF YO 
Mo ODERATE PRICE BUY THIS. 
istered letter, 


Send money by Post Office Order or reg 


World M’f'g Co. 122 Nassau St., New York 





times its price, 


10 order, 


We recommend the Woolwich Qun to our readers asa gun that 
will give good satisfaction, It is well made, strong, safe and a first 
class shooter, in fact as goodagun for service as those sold at four 
If you want a good gun at a moderate price we 
advise you to buy the Woolwich. Kindly mention our paper when 
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DOC CAKES, 


GENUINE | Poultry, Pigeon 
c & Cattle Foods, 
= HORSE ; CONSTITUTION 


WOERS, 
tp Frairle Meat Crissel 
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D. NE FDHAWI'S SONS 


For Sale by all First-c’ass Grocers and 
Dealers in Sportsman's Supplies. 
The Origin: al English Dog & P ultry Medicines 
ok SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 

2392245 KE. 5Gth st., New Vork 
Cire slave Post Fre e¢ on Application, 


DOWN TOWN Det WE_LIAM ST, 

7 NEW TOY! CUTEST thing fora 
ms e Whistle ever invented, 
Sa Low in the mouth-piece and a high-brea 

z Shanghai Rooster pops up his head 
and Crows, and then drops down 
Bmeut of sight. Every boy and girl 
willwantit. More FUN thana box 
of MONKEYS. Sample, postpaid, 
15c.; two, 25c, HOME MUSIC CO.,, Providence, K.1, 
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Agent (Merchant only) wanted in + very town 
Ky ANSILL & CO., Chicago. 


STEEL 
PENS. 


One 
Demand unprece de nte d. 








sien aa, 
Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works: Camden, N, J, 26 John St., New Yorke 


TO MAKE LITTLE FOLKS HAPPY 
We send the Delightfal Story, Tressy’s Curist 
was, by MARGARET Sipney, to any child whose 


to us with 
D. LOTHROP & CO., 


vidress is sent 
nailing 
The 
Wipe Aw Akg, 


Boston, 

2.40; Our LittLe MEN AND Women, 

, $layear. Send to 

D- LOTHROP & CO., 32 Franklin Street, Boston. 
Illustrated &-page Christmas Greeting Wree, 


Tne PANsy 


a two-cent stamp for 


Best Magazines are BaBYLAND, 0 cts.; 





NOW OR NEVER IS YOUR CHANCE! | 


to get the best handmade, reliable shooting gun ever manufactured. 

Inthe great gun factories A the world continual experiments are made to obtain the 
1, After wicue eis trials theyatlength hit upon the 
WICH in honor ofthe Woolwich Infant, the mo-t powerful Rifled cannon in 

F seat iu the world, but it is made by the most skiliful artizaus to be 
t 


| Navy, 
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RIDLEYS 


Grand St. New York. 





: =a! = y == a= = 
RIDLEYS’ NEW BUILDING 
Is NU GREATER THAN 


THEIR ASSORTMENTS, 


WHICH ARE THE LARGEST AND MOST 


VARIED IN THE CITY. 


Five Acre 


OF SPACE ON OUR FIVE FLOORS, BASEMENT, 
AND SUB-BASEMENT FILLED WITH GOODS, 
AND IT IS DIFFICULT TO SAY 
What We Do Not Keep. 


THE PRICES WILL POSITIVELY SHOW 
A MATERIAL SAVING. 


LADIES’ WRAPS. 


SEAL PLUSH SACQUES, Quilted Satin Lining, 
$18.50. 

Extra fine SEAL PLUSH SACQUES, $25; 
worth $35. 

SEAL PLUSH JACKETS, $16.75. 

HANDSOME PLUSH WRAPS, $18, $22.50 and $25. 

LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE CHECK CLOTH NEW- 
MARKETS, with Cape, $7. 

LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE ALL- 
SUITS, $9.75; worth $14. 

epiaheaiataialsiliace 








well 


WOOL CLOTH 
MISSES’ CHECK CLOTH PLAIV'ED} 


$4.90: 


} WORTH $7. 


COATS, Hoods lined stripe Satin, 
for ages 4 to 12 years.... Yeo eakeoad 
MISSES’ CHECK CLOTH NEWMARKETS, with 

Garrick Capes, ages 10 to 17 years, $5.90; worth 

$8.50. 

MISSES’ Fine ALL-WOOL BEAVER NEWMAR- 

KETS, Trimmed light Fur, at £9.90 ; worth $14. 
MISSES’ FINE BOUCLE JACKETS, TAILOR- 

MADE, ages 10 to 18 years, at $3.90; worth $5.50, 
ge * HEAVY MELTON CLOTH NEWMAR- 

KETS, ages 10 to 18 years, at $4.90. 

MISSE S’ FINE PLUSH COATS in Seal Brown, 

Cardinal, $9 to $20 each, 


a 


SEAL SACQUES. 


SEAL SACQUES, 
and $78. 

SEAL WRAPS, trimmed I 
Marten, and See! Ball Fringe, at $68, $75, and $85. 

Fine ALASKA SEAL SACQI 39, 40, and 43 
inches long, $85 and $95; actually worth $125 

Extra fine ALASKA SEAL NEWMARKETS and 
Paletot Dolmans, 50 to 55 inches long, $195; really 
worth $300. 

Extra fine ALASKA SEAL 
long, $125, $139, $148. 

Fine WRAPS, satin quilted linings, trimmed ball 





38,40 and 42 iuches long, $68 
natural Lynx, Black 


ES, 39, 


SACQUES, 43 inches 


fringe, tails, and fur trimmings, $10, $12, $15, $18, 
to $35. 


oe —_— 


LINENS. 


Hlousekeeping Linens for 
Thanksgiving. 
FINE LINEN TABLECLOTHS, DAMASK PAT- 


TERNS. 
8-4 10-4 12-4 14-4 
$1.85 $2.50 $3.00 $3.75 each. 


German linen fringed cloths, with fancy colored 
borders, and with each cloth one dozen Napkins 
to match. 


S4 10-4 12-4 14-4 
"$3.00 $3.75 $4 00 $5.25 the set. 
THE ABOVE PRICES ARE FOR A TABLECLOTH 


AND ONE DOZEN NAPKINS EACH. 
UNBLEACHED ALL-LINEN hes 
fancy red borders, 51 inches wide, a yard 
UNBLEACHED ALL-LINEN T iB LE DAMASKS, 
M inches wide, at 40c. a yard, Extra quality 


DAMASKS, 


WHITE ALL-LINEN TABLE DAMASKS, 58 
inches wide, ec. a yard, 

BLEACHED TABLE LINENS, with handsom 
Damask borders, 60 inches wide, 65c. a yard 


NOVELTIES & CHEAP PRICES 


ABOUND THROUGHOUT OUR ENTIRE 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION, 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 to 321 Grand 8t., 


56 to 70 Allen Street, 59 to 65 Orchard Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
































THANKSGIVING - DAY COAT. OF. Al 


UNITE D ST ATES. 


<MS OF THE 

















ALLCOCK'S POROUS PLASTER 


Is the standard Remedy for Rheumatism, Weak | 
Back, Pain in the Chest, Colds, Coughs, and all | 
local pains. 

See that you get the Genuine, as all other so 
called porous plaste rs are W crthing 8s imitations. 


GOLD MEDAL, EAR, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


wp Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily divested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
# well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


MW. BAK BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, 















Barbour’s Flax Thread 





LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain, or other Trimming, from 


BARBOUR’S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 





of spirits is the most wholesome. 


Champagne 


ANALY ZED 


Champagne, with a minimum of alcohol, is by far 
the wholesomest, and possesses remarkable exhil 
arating power. 

THOMAS KING CHAMBERS, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Honorary Physician to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


Having occasion to investigate the question of 
wholesome beverages, I have made chemical analy- 
sis of the most prominent brands of Champagne. 

I find G.H. Mumm & Co.’s Extra Dry to contain 
in a marked degree less alcohol than the others. I 
therefore most cordially commend it not only for 
its purity, but as the most wholesome of the 
Champagnes. 

R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M.D., LL.D., 
Prof. Chemistry, Bellevue Hospital Med. Col., N. Y. 


Champagne, whilst only possessing the alcoholic 


strength of natural wines, is useful for exciting the 
flagging powers in case of exhaustion, 


F,W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S., 


Lecturer on Physiology at Guy's Hospital, London. 


Champagne containing the smallest percentage 


JOHN SWINBURNE, M.D., 
Former Health Officer of the Port of New York. 


Hed 
eres LR ‘ga 0. 





New and Elegant Styles in 
Satins, Silks, Fancy Wrepes, 
'Uelvets and Plushes for Wed- 


dings, Receptions and Evening | 


Dresses — received by last, 


steamers, 


Proadovay AS 9th dt. 


NEW YORK. 


E 





Piano Fortes 


UNEQUALED IN 


Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO.,, 


Nos, 204 & 206 West Ba.timore Sr., Baltimore. 
No. 112 Firta AVENUE, New Tk 


Brass Beds and Children’s Cribs 


Clean, Elegant and Durable. The only kind used 
in Europe. 


NEW YORK BRASS FURNITURE CoO., 











39 Union Square. 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and | 


, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A marvel of purity, 

More economical 
and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, _ 





This powder never varies. 
strength and wholesomeness. 
than the ordinary kinds, 


weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in | 
cans, Royat BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall St., ues 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


PIANOS 


Are at present the most | 





popular,and preferred | 


by leading Artists. | 


149 to 155 E. 14th 8t., N.Y. 


X-MAS 


B cazuvers. 0 


Young people are born naturalists. Their first inquiries 
are in regard to the attractive objects of nature around 
them; and their future mental activity—or stupidity— 
de ends largely upon the answers they receive. 

‘o aid in this, and to afford abundant entertainment 
more ple asing than toys; far cheaper and more instructive 
than mere amusement, +e offer for ae — ered free 
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of cost t to an home my Juvenile Cabinet, size 8 1- 2 by 61-2 
inches, containing a set of 40 Mineral Specimens. The | 
Minerals consist of Gold, Silver, Zinc, C oppe r, Iron Ores, | 
Topaz, Amazon Stone, Fe ldspar, Quartz, Cuprite, Ice land | 
and Satin Spars, Cornelian, Selenite, Variscite, Magnetite 
Fluorspar, Chalcedony, Petrified and Sillicified Woods, 
and 21 others equally rare and desirable. The specimens | 
are contained in a strong paste-board box, divided into 40 
sections (see illustration). A desc riptive manual is sent 
with each Cabinet, giving the history, properties and uses 
of the different minerals and gems, Trade supp lied. bp | 

Upon receipt 0 we will send you this 
hanisome collec 285 cts. ape abaee sale 
day order is received. Address, 90 F 


H. H. TAMMEN, Mineralogist, 16th st. ; Denver, Cola. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 








And etre Views illustrating 
every wratect for PpuBLIC "EX IBITIONS, etc. 

cr A profitable business for a man with a small capital, Also, 
Lanterns for Home Amusement. 148 page Catalogue free. 





MCALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N. Ye 


Third Avec., 





[NOVEMBER 27, 1886. 


DECKER 


PIANOS 


Are the Best and Most Durable 
Made. 


33 UNION SQUARE. 
ASTOR] A 


Mother's 
Great Medicine 


For 


Children. 


Physicians recommend Castoria. 
Mothers rely upon Castoria. 
Children cry for Castoria. 




















PARALYSIS 


Isa most insidious disease 
It is often preceded by SCI- 
ATICA and —_ ains. If 
not checked the LIMBS 
WASTE and sometimes the 
SPINE BECOMES SOF- 
TENED and Gectmanined. 
It can be perfectly cured by 


DR. BUCKLANYDS 


gc0T! gars pats essence 


srcepresences, —- stl 
Par ysis, i 











‘Locomotor Ataxia, 
Opium Habit; Headache, 
Drunkenness, Ovarian N euraicia, 


Nervous Exhaus tion, 


ne 

Epilepsy, 

St. Vitus’s Dance. &c. 
is n no sensoa PATENT MEDICIN 

tains no 0 Opiates or Chloral. It isa Nerve 1 MA 

Food Tonic, and isthe best Natural Tonle and Reste 

erative known. Illustrated Treatise on Nervous 

ey 8 = Exhaustion, Opium Habit, &c, sent FREE 


$1.00 per Bottle. All Druggists. 
SCOTCH OATS ESSENC E 2 CO., 14 Fulton Street, N.Y. ° 


ee 
YOUR LUNGS 


OAKS FROM ACORNS. 
CONSUMPTION From From COLDS!! 


“A quae: is the crackling laugh f 
expectant Death,” 
“Nature has a remedy for every 
ill that flesh is heir to.” 


Neuralgia, 
Sick Headache, 
Sciatica, 











DR. BUCKLAND’S 


‘“PINOS” 


RESIN of PINE NEEDLES 
is the great 

LUNC HEALER. 
It cures Coughs, Colds, 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
. Consumption and all lung 
troubles, 





TRADE MARK, 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED! 


The aromatic Resin of the Pine Forests of Germany willheal the 


most hi peless cases, Itis a pleasant remedy and is NATURE'S 
GIFT TO DISEASED MANKIND. $f per bottle. All Druggists, or 


S. O. E. CO:, 174 Fulton St., New York. 







Nicest styles you ever saw. 
CARDS SAMPLE BOOK FREE to all. 

Send your address, and 2 
stamps an mail. Big pay to agents. 

HOLLEY CARD CO., MERIDEN, Conn. 
ce cath new GOLD LEAF Cards, name on, 10, 





BLOOMINCDALES’, 


Soth c& GOth Sts. 
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OUR NEW BUILDING jis acknowledged to 
be the finest and best appointed establishment 
devoted to the retail Drygoods Trade in the city. 
Our stock is worthy of the building. Take, for 
instance, OUR REAL SEAL AND SEAL 
PLUSH Garments. Who is there that will not 
admire the elegance of the assortment while they 
must be astonished at the low prices? Where, 
except right here, can you purchase a Genuine 
Alaska Seal Sacque, Real London Dye, for $85? 
This only can be compared for value with our 
beautiful PLUSH SACQUES, the prices of 
which range as low as $12.95, while the Manches. 
ter Plush Sacques we offer for $19.95 are marvels 
of cheapness and elegance. 
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BLOOMINGDALE BROS. 


Third Ave. 59th and 60th Sts, 











